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Chapter I 

JOTA HYPNOTIZES SWEET BRIAR 

IN the little village of King's Pound, 
situated somewhere in the kingdom of 
Asu, there lived about sixty years ago, 
if the dates on his tombstone are correct, 
a man called Dom Quick Jota. What 
the exact significance of his name, I can 
not say, except that the last part, Jota, 
was a family name of which he was very 
proud, and came from the Spanish al- 
phabet. J, you know — jay, to be eu- 
phonic, in the Castilian dialect is Jota. 
This fellow, the hero of our story, was 
a village character, as they say. He had 
read at an early age all the books of 
which King's Pound could boast, all the 
back numbers of periodicals mustered 
for his benefit by his kindly neighbors, 
and a few specimens of handwriting on 
the wall beside. Without doubt, in his 
own estimation, he was called to a high 
destiny compared with which the great- 



est office in King's Pound or thereabc;:^ 
would seem as nothing, however mi^^ 
prized by the easily contented nati\^^< 
whose slothful habits and lack of brain 
made him shudder from shame. He wa 
no ordinary mortal, but a being endowe 
with extraordinary intellectual capacit 
in order that he might go forth throug 
the world in search of adventure an 
prove to people who had never heard c 
Dom Quick or even Jota that he ha 
some brains, extracted from inky page$ 
Dom Quick married once, but h 
bored his poor wife to death with enc 
less quotations from the storehouse o 
his knowledge. Dame Jota perishe 
with a sigh, corpulent as she was, and o 
her tombstone her well-read husban 
had carved this epitaph: When will 
woman ever know so much as a manl 
Without her he pined, and could nc 
find any happiness. Her wholesome ir 
fluence had restrained the tendency c 
his mind toward hypochondriacy, but h 
did not realize it; and after her deat 
he became mournful and gloomy, not sa 




I isfied as previously with the daily perus- 

ing of columns of words that attempted 
in vain endeavor to express the ideas of 
people who possessed no ideas. 
I Why not describe Don Jota's appear- 

( ance, so that it will become familiar? 

There is no duty of a writer of fiction 
more sacred than that of describing in 
detail the appearance of the characters 
he invents for the edification of his fel- 
low citizens ; because if he does not paint 
with minute particulars the products oi 
his imagination, how then can strangers 
be expected to see or recognize them? 

Dom was of medium height and thin 
as a rail. His forehead was so narrov^ 
that it looked like the closed edge of 2 
clam-shell. Students of psychology will 
at once declare that Dom possessed much 
power of collection and evaporization— 
and such was the case. The size of his 
intellect was monstrous, bince intellect 
f always is determined mathematically bj 

' the size of the forehead, in inverse ratio 

He leered out of squinting eyes above j 
nose that betokened slight executiv< 
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power, so long was it and crooked, li 
the beak of a hawk. His cheeks w< 
sunken in a continuous sneer, as to in< 
cate that Dom felt superior to eve 
other human being on account of 1 
large readings. He had a selfish mov 
— ugly at that, but very fine teeth, w: 
which he could crack difficult nuts, 
sport in which he took special delig 
With characteristic cunning, for he aa 
foxy, he slipped out quickly those n\ 
that refused to be cracked, but pi 
tended, if anybody was looking, that 
had cracked them to pieces. His lante 
jaw denoted selfish will-power combin< 
with stubborn obstinacy, a characterisi 
which, intensified by flapping ears, d 
veloped often into mulish contrariness 
the most unreasonable variety. 

One day, after a long spell of moro 
introspection, Dom put on his soft h; 
which did not interfere with the workii 
of his sensitive and delicately-balanc< 
brain as much as would a stiff hat, ar 
went out in search of a crony of his, i 
old comrade with whom he had shan 
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many an intellectual frolic, but who, 
alas, had only a little gray matter — cer- 
tainly none to spare. No doubt for that 
reason they were mutually attracted to 
each other — because what the one lacked 
the other supplied. 

"Sweet Briar," said Dom without any 
waste of words, so intense was his emo- 
tion, "Sweet Briar, let us start out in 
search of advanture." 

Sweet Briar looked at him in amaze- 
ment, startled beyond belief by the sud- 
den explosion of his learned friend, 
whom he thought fated to live and die 
the greatest man of King's Pound. 

"Are you crazy, Dom?" he replied, 
looking him over from head to foot and 
then from foot to head again. "This is 
a wide, wide world, and there are many 
pitfalls in it. The way of the wise is 
at home. What do you expect to find 
by leaving King's Pound — notoriety? 
You are notorious here, without any exer- 
tion. Had you not best leave well enough 
alone? We are not fitted physically to 
the strains connected with adventuring. 
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You are too frail and I too stout to run 
around like a couple of children. Who 
has put such a crazy idea into your head? 
Have you been reading again? Change 
your mind, my dear fellow, and be con- 
tented to spend the remainder of your 
days with me safe in our beautiful vil- 
lage, where we both are appreciated and 
understood. I do not want a prominent 
position — am too bashful for that — 
would blush like a rose to have a woman 
look at me in public, leave alone touch 
my hand — and have not the means to 
travel. Come, be sane. In hibernis exer- 
citus optime vivit." 

Briar's sonorous voice resounded 
through the little room like the bellow- 
ing of a bull calf, and caused the picture 
of himself standing on his table to shiver 
violently, because the vibrations wer 
identical. Now Briar was fond of h 
voice, and loved to roll it out throug 
the large and complicated vocal appi 
ratus with which his divinity had bless 
him and let it echo through the m: 
deep cavities and recesses of his he 



As singers know, only when one has large 
caverns in the skull and can pour the 
vibrations of the voice into them can one 
expect to cause a sensation by the voice, 
which in most people is mediocre or less. 
After making this delightful little speech 
to Dom, he beamed with friendly sympa- 
thy, and motioned for him to sit down in 
the other easy chair, for there were just 
two and only two in the room. 

We must describe Sweet Briar too, in 
order not to be unjust to him. He was 
one of those personages that always make 
an impression wherever they go. Large 
and rubicund, he enjoyed life as much 
as his friend hated it. He enjoyed his 
meals four times a day regularly, he en- 
joyed his pipe, his newspaper, beyond 
which he seldom dared to venture in the 
intellectual line for fear of getting 
tripped, his weekly bath, and his sleep. 
He enjoyed contemplating, too, but what 
he contemplated is hard to say, because 
his contemplative machinery was heavy, 
slow, and not in the best of working 
order. His heavy nose came down to visit 
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with his chin, and his protruding ch 
came upward to visit with his nose, ar 
between them lay a large and cordial smi 
— an expansive pond of utterance whic 
was seldom empty, even in the drye 
weather. His cheeks puffed out wi 
self-complacency, and his eyes twinkle 
with self-appreciation, never bias 
Great masses of curly hair, indicatin 
according to phrenologists, good natu 
and easy disposition, towered above tl 
massive bone of his brow. Surely he w 
the embryo of a handsome and gre 
man. 

"I have not time to sit," responds 
Dom Quick Jota impatiently. "I ha^ 
been sitting long enough. Now we mu 
be off." 

"Off? Off to where? Off on wha 
Off for what purpose? Off with wh 
money? Off in which direction? O 
how?" 

Jota sniffed contemptuously. "Is th; 
the way you receive greatness? Is th; 
all the faith you have in the greatest ma 
of King's Pound, who has done so muc 
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for you, good-for-nothing lazy-bones? 
Up and away! We must to mule." 

Seizing the astounded Briar with ner- 
vous fingers, Jota pulled at him by the 
shoulder to raise him from the chair; 
but he was unable to move the inertia of 
Sweet Briar's pot-bellied body. 

"Don't pull at me that way," the lat- 
ter remonstrated, "for I am not a bag of 
meal. Why must I make preparations to 
move away from this comfortable spot, 
when I am very well satisfied here?" 

"Have you no ambitions, comrade?" 
said Dom. He set his teeth together 
hard, focused his foxy eyes upon him 
with tremendous intensity, and began to 
wave his hands over him in circles that 
overlapped one another. I'll hypnotize 
you yet," he muttered to himself. "If I 
don't hypnotize people, how can I make 
them follow me? God knows I can not 
lead without followers. Come, Sweet 
Briar, come," he added aloud in a hon- 
eyed tone, "and join me in the search of 
adventure, winning both fame and 
money. The preparations are all made. 



You will find the seat on the mule as 
comfortable as this chair, if not more in- 
teresting. Your behind will not get sore, 
because of its protecting layers of fatty 
tissue; and your head will never ache, 
because of its many air cushions, which 
will prevent you from feeling the jolts 
of the journey. Come, Sweet Briar, 
come!" 

A marvellous thing happened. The 
erstwhile indiflferenl Briar rose to his 
feet with gleaming pupils, rosy cheeks 
and eager mouth, overcome completely 
by the other's potent influence. Who can 
withstand the sway of a lantern jaw? 
With eyes fixed on those of Dom, which 
bored him through and through, he 
walked forward as Dom retreated, across 
the floor into the hall, where his coat and 
hat sat on the tree. 

"Let me say good-by!" he pantec^ 
hoarsely. 

"To whom and why?" retorted Don 
Quick Jota. "You will have plenty ^ 
time to say good-by after you come ba 
Now we have a different business. 



may not delay. Our mules are waiting, 
and we must away. Come — here's your 
hat. Put your arms through this sleeve 
—that's it." 

Out in the gutter of the street stood 
two gray mules that Jota had thought- 
fully tied there before entering. They 
looked up at the two men as they de- 
scended the stairs, and winked at each 
other slyly, but sleepily. Then they 
laughed. **Hee haw! Hee haw!" they 
went. 

"Why must we ride mules?" queried 
Briar, attempting to draw back. 

"For the simple reason that they are 
the most suitable for our purpose. Horses 
eat too many oats, which are high these 
days, and elephants are not only expen- 
sive and eat great quantities of hay but 
can not enter little, low-studded, dirty 
stables in which mules are well con- 
tented." 

"Are they not balky?" persisted Briar. 

"Of course they get balky at times, but 
they are patient animals, and do not care 
who rides them provided they get fed." 
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'^But isn't this mule too small to bear 
the weight of my strong body?" 

"Ha!" replied Dom Quick with a long 
sneer from ear to ear, which latter part 
of his physiognomy seemed to flap for- 
ward. "The spirit is weak and the body 
is strong, eh? Content yourself, chum — 
the mule will bear you well. When he 
gets too balky, twist his tail. Come, time 
flies, and we must be off before darkness 
covers us with its mantle." 

Sweet Briar seemed to be quite con- 
vinced of the truth of his leader's state- 
ments, and willing to do his bidding 
now; so he mounted one of the mules 
while Jota got on the other, and together 
they trotted slowly out of the precincts 
of the little village of King's Pound, 
which was made more famous by their 
departure than by their presence. 
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Chapter II 

DOM EXPLAINS A FEW THINGS 

Q PEAKING of the mantle of night," 
^ quoth the larger cavalier sonorous- 
ly, "I prefer some other mantle." 

"For instance?" 

"A stout coat well buttoned around 
the neck," he responded. At the same 
time he turned up his collar and suited 
the action to his words. "It is growing 
chilly, and I can not bear the cold." 

In fact, it was growing chilly. It was 
the season when frosts begin to descend 
from heaven to penetrate the skin of 
luckless vegetables, fruits, weeds, and 
people — the glorious autumn, when the 
leaves turn color, the birds go south, the 
pumpkins are covered, the corn stacked, 
the apples gathered for cider, the deer- 
hunters buy lead, and ambitious wander- 
ers feel their pulses driven faster by in- 
vigorating oxygen. 

"You are foolish to allow yourself to 
be affected by the cold," declaimed Dom 
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Quick Jota. "There is no such thing as 
cold if you firmly believe that you are 
warm. Look at me, for example — I am 
not chilly in spite of the fact that I do 
not turn up my collar. I rise above cli- 
matic changes, friend." 

Briar gazed at him with open mouth, 
incredulously. "I can hardly believe^" 
he answered, "that you can do that by 
the mind alone — you, a thin fellow. 
Have you no warm coverings beneath 
your jacket? Tell me the truth or a mur- 
rain be upon you !" 

Jota turned a scornful glance in his 
direction, and said: "No man will ever 
be able to say that Dom Quick Jota was 
frightened by curses. My indomitable 
will raises me far above the fears of con- 
science that terrify ordinary mortals. If 
I tell you the truth, it is because I choose 
to, not because of a silly threat or curse. 
Ce que je veux faire, cela }e fats, malgre 
tons les hommes et tons les en f ants en 
Asu. However, since you have asked me 
a serious question, comrade, I am in duty 
bound to answer. Listen. 
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"This outer coat is the acme of protec- 
tion against winds that blow: it is the 
coat of selfishness. Beneath it, as you see, 
I wear a cloak, almost as warm as the 
first, called the cloak of egotism, and it 
stops most of the cold air that somehow 
passes through selfishness. Thereunder 
lies the jacket of pride, well lined by 
silks of haughtiness, and adorned with 
capacious pockets of contempt, conceit, 
arrogance and vanity. Next to pride I 
have the fur of the fox, which is one of 
the best warmers I have ever found for 
my thin body. The sweater of duplicity 
comes beneath the fox-skin — see — , and 
covers with wonderful security my vest 
made of well-woven cautiousness; and 
beneath all these I wear a warm shirt of 
academic institutionalism." As he spoke, 
he opened his garments and showed each 
one that he described, while his compan- 
ion drank it all in with heartrending 
simplicity. 

"Has the shirt no pockets?" he in- 
quired soberly. 

A superficial smile spread across 
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Dom's thin face. "Did you see a pocket 
on it, or did you merely guess?" 

"I merely guessed." 

"It was a good guess. Surely it has 
a pocket — " 

"Which is?" 

"Snobbishness." 

"And you keep in it?" demanded 
Sweet Briar. 

"Oh, lots of things," Jota replied ab- 
sent-mindedly, and they jogged along 
for quite a distance without speaking. 
Finally Briar's curiosity, which by the 
way was as strong a quality as he pos- 
sessed, got the better of him, and he 
said: 

"Methought I perceived still another 
garment, chum, underneath your shirt — 
do you object to telling me of that? Of 
course I have no right to pry into your 
private affairs; but as long as you were 
going to tell me the truth, regardless of 
conscience or curse, I should like to hear 
about it, in hopes of learning something 
worth while." 

"You need not talk quite so loud," re- 
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plied Jota. "I am not hard of hearing, 
and there might be some in our immedi- 
ate vicinity — behind that hedge or yon- 
der tree — who would spy upon my pri- 
vacy for the sake of injuring me, and 
who would make a profit, if they could 
in any way, of my words and secrets." 

"You mentioned injuring," remarked 
the stout man with a simper. "Do you 
think that any man would attempt to do 
you an injury unless you had previously 
done somebody an injury?" 

"What of it?" snapped the leader of 
the party. 

"Oh, I just wondered. Doesn't God 
say, * Behold, I will not cast away a per- 
fect man, neither will I help evil do- 
ers'?" 

"When did he say that?" 

"To Job one time. Didn't God write 
the book of Job?" 

Jota leered at him askance. "Since I 
am a Bresbiterian, I must answer, yes. 
But what about it?" 

"Why this: if you were a perfectly 
innocent man, you would need to fear no 
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enemies, because, first, you would have 
no enemies; and, secondly, even if you 
had some God would not allow them to 
injure you. So why should you be afraid 
of spies?" 

"Pshaw!" exclaimed Dom Quick 
sharply. "Your arguments are childish. 
Did you not study chemistry when you 
were at school?" 

"Never, unfortunately," sighed Sweet 
Briar reminiscently. "My father, as you 
know, was poor, and I had to go to work 
at an early age. Most of the learning I 
have was derived from reading by my- 
self and listening to the village orators 
and ministers." 

"Which isn't much," sourly interjected 
Dom. "I am the only man who knows 
anything in King's Pound." 

"But we are not in King's Pound," ob- 
jected Briar strongly. 

"That doesn't matter — we were in it. 
Now I'll have to explain to you, since 
you don't know anything about chemis- 
try, that an acid neutralizes an alkali, 



and an alkali neutralizes an acid. Do 
you understand that?" 

His chum shook his curly hair sadly. 
"Fm afraid I don't This business of 
remaining strictly neutral is beyond me." 

"Come to me if you want any assist- 
ance along that line," replied the other 
throwing out his little chest proudly. 
"But we are getting away from the orig- 
inal subject. The reason I mentioned 
chemistry and the neutralizing of an acid 
by an alkali was because it is such a 
good comparison." 

"What is a comparison?" Briar de- 
manded. "The trapping on this mule?" 

"That is a caparison," sneered Dom. 
"I said, comparison, which is a figure of 
speech." 

"I don't care a fig what it is, provided 
you explain what you mean." Secretly 
he wondered whether this figure of 
speech was as wonderful as his own cor- 
pulent form, of which he was vain. 

"Don't interrupt me again," his leader 
snarled, wholly out of humor now. "I 
was going to say that quotations from 
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the Bible contradict and neutralize each 
other just as acids and alkalies do. You 
quoted it to support your theory, which 
is made unjustifiable by this verse: *For, 
lo, the wicked bend their bow, they make 
ready their arrow upon the string, that 
they may privily shoot at the upright in 
heart.' Even if a man were as innocent 
as the angels," continued Dom, turning 
up his eyes to heaven like an adoring 
nun, "he would still be hard pressed by 
wicked persons ; and the best way to pre- 
vent them from doing you an injury is 
to keep them from knowing the secrets 
of your heart. Should I unbosom my 
motives only to my fellow men, they 
would cry out against me. It is foolish 
to expose oneself unnecessarily. In the 
midst of enemies it is wise to take pre- 
cautions. A fire prevented is no fire at 
all. And if I thought that you would 
reveal a single sentence that I say to 
you," he added fiercely, drawing a long 
knife from his left sleeve, **I would 
butcher you as one does an ox !" 
"N-n-n-o-o-t-t-t a w-word-d!" stam- 
26 



mered the unhappy rider, holding his 
nearest arm up as to ward oflF a blow. 
"Y-you c-can t-trust m-me, D-dom Q- 
quick J-j-jota." 

"It is well. But do not forget. This 
knife is sharp, and I carry it with me 
always. As you treat me, so will I treat 
you. I am a very just man, apart from 
my likes and dislikes, my whims, ca- 
prices and cunning. You have hitherto 
loved me as a companion; hereafter you 
must respect me as a master. However, 
companions we shall yet be, fellow trav- 
elers on the same road. Appearances 
must be maintained.'' 

Sweet Briar answered nothing, but al- 
lowed the wind of Jota's remarks to whis- 
tle resentfully through his ample dome. 
What was the use of quarreling with a 
comrade whose malice was as great as 
his superciliousness? Among his many 
virtues, that of peacefulness stood high 
with Briar. Peace he sought at any cost. 

Seeing that the other did not reply, 
and fearing lest he had offended him by 
his fierceness, Jota tried another tack. To 
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estrange a friend at the outset of a long 
journey was not good policy. There 
were few men that would ride with him, 
and his powers of hypnotism were lim- 
ited, although he did not plainly realize 
that. What human being wants to be- 
lieve that he is limited? Few people are 
honest enough to perceive their limita- 
tions. 

"It is getting dark," remarked Dom 
Quick graciously, "and it might be well 
to stop and eat." 

"Stop and eatl" cried Briar with sud- 
den joy, aroused by those words from a 
dim and misty meditation (Briar's medi- 
tations never got beyond the foggy 
point). "Stop and eat! With pleasure, 
Dom. But where is the hotel? I see 
nothing but woods — woods everywhere, 
with cobwebs hanging down from all the 
limbs." 

"Your brain must be blurred," Jota 
sneered. "I see woods, but no cobwebs. 
Leave the spiders alone. I see nothing 
in the woods but a sign that says, 'These 
woods are haunted by evil spirits.' 
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Pshaw! what if they are! Let us dis- 
mount and eat here. There is a mossy 
spot." 

"First I should like you to explain 
things to me," said the hungry one to 
him of the scornful countenance. "I see 
no such sign. You must have a bad con- 



science." 



"Bad conscience nothing 1" shouted 
Dom angrily, glaring frightfully upon 
the poor fellow, who shrank as from a 
blow. "Didn't I tell you that my great- 
ness raised me above the qualms of con- 
science? Furthermore, if you don't see 
a sign that doesn't mean there isn't any. 
I am your guide, and what I see you see. 
Have you anything else to ask?" 

"Yes. I see no hotel or house of any 
description whatever. What shall we 
eat?" 

Dom brought his upper lip up with a 
horrid grimace. "What is that hanging 
down on each side of your saddle?" he 
demanded. 

"By gracious! Saddle-bags, or I am a 
fool! Whoa, Racy!" and he reined in 
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his mule and dismounted beaming with 
joy. With true desire to serve, he held 
his leader's bridle while he dismounted, 
and tied the mules on the same tree, 
while Dom opened the saddle-bags and 
arranged the collation on what he con- 
sidered a suitable spot, a short distance 
from the road, where they would not be 
seen by other travelers, since he was 
afraid of losing his reputation by being 
caught red-handed eating a lunch on the 
road. It is true that he would have lost 
his caste forever if observed cheating 
high-priced hotels by munching sand- 
wiches and dill-pickles in the woods. 
There are some things that Asuns will 
stand for, but not that! And he knewl 
Oh, he was a foxy man. Dom had learned 
a lot of cunning from the newspapers — 
or was he born that way? We shall leave 
it to the reader to determine. 

At any rate, they found nice things to 
eat in the bags, all arranged nicely by 
Dom the day before with providential 
forethought, and not at all dry, because 
each sandwich had been neatly wrapped 
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in paraffin paper separately. Five ham 
sandwiches fell down Sweet Briar's 
throat before you could count Jack Rob- 
inson. During that time Jota ate one 
corner from a corned-beef doublet with 
mincing manners. The difference be- 
tween a man of the people and a born 
aristocrat is never so plainly seen as at 
the table — or at a picnic out-of-doors. 
Finally the latter felt obliged to warn 
Briar that he must not eat so fast. 

"Why not?" he asked with muffled 
sonorousness. He gulped down a pickle 
while seizing two new sandwiches, one 
with each hand, and paused for a mo- 
ment to watch his companion's expres- 
sion, which was to him what the signs 
of the weather used to be to the Phari- 
sees. "Why not?" 

"It is not good for you. Sweet Briar." 

"Why not?" By now the two doublets 
were safely esconsed with their unfortu- 
nate fellows in the mighty cavity of the 
pot-belly. 

"Because fast eating causes indiges- 



tion." 
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**But I never have indigestion." 

**That is a fault of your brain, not your 
belly," replied Jota nauseatedly. It hurt 
him horribly to eat with unmannered 
people. 

"How so?" Two pieces of apple-cake 
and a doughnut disappeared. 

"Because even if your stomach-lining 
was worn off, you would not have sense 
enough to feel it." 

"That was a slam," hinted Briar. "I 
don't like slams." 

"Leave a little, for God's sake!" cried 
Dom Quick. "There won't be anything 
left for me." 

"Thin people do not need much," re- 
marked Briar sententiously, grabbing for 
another sandwich. 

Dom pulled it to himself just in time 
to save it; and in spite of firm will, con- 
trariness and phlegm, which qualities 
usually kept him from being influenced 
by others even in the slightest degree, he 
ate it hurriedly, like a cat that, fearing 
lest another cat get the meat, devours a 
piece of flesh whole growling and watch- 
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ing suspiciously. Thus the stolid yet 
greedy Briar caused his more alert but 
cross-grained comrade to bend from his 
accustomed ways, a thing that Jota's un- 
lucky wife would have believed abso- 
lutely impossible. Thus inertia often 
overcomes ertia ; and hollow-headed ora- 
tors win over the nervous crowds. Thus 
also a dead- weight drag-brake can force 
the most vicious dark-horse politician to 
slacken his speed, or a noisy wagon incite 
the most deliberate stud to run away. 

*' Something seems to be the matter 
with one of those mules," said Dom. "Do 
you mind going to see what it is?" 

*^Not at all," responded Briar, and 
reaching out for a sausage that the nim- 
ble snob didn't save in time he rose to 
his feet with calmness and went over to 
where the mules were hitched. 

While he was gone, Dom gathered up 
whatever lunch was left, none of which 
would have remained alive had not Dom 
hidden it cleverly while the other was 
meditating slowly between sandwiches, 
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and packed it away securely in his own 
saddle-bag. 

"Nothing was wrong with the mules," 
said Sweet Briar peevishly when he re- 
turned. "Why did you disturb my sup- 
per?" 

"I am sure I heard something; but 
never mind." 

"But I do mind," retorted he of the 
big belly. 
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Chapter III 

THE GREAT MEN CONTINUE ON THEIR 

JOURNEY 

l^OM QUICK JOTA held up his 
hand in a strange manner. Then he 
laughed sceptically. "I don't believe it 
was anything," he said, half to himself. 
"It couldn't have been anything." 

"Anything what?" inquired his pal. 

"Oh nothing," came the indifferent re- 
sponse. 

"Where shall we pass the night?" 
Briar's mind was revolving around vis- 
ions of fourth meals, hot and savory, and 
comfortable beds. 

"We shall not pass the night. The 
night will pass us on the road." 

"You mean?" said Briar apprehen- 
sively. 

"I mean that we are going to travel all 
night." 

The large follower shivered. "That is 
no way to do," hie complained. "I am in 
no fit condition to ride all night. What 
is possessing you?" 
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"Study the situation yourself," re- 
sponded Dom Quick, shrugging his puny 
shoulders. "Here we are in a piece of 
woods haunted by evil spirits." 

"I have not seen any evil spirits." 

"But I have. Look! what's that?" Dom 
screamed, pointing towards the thickest 
part of the copse. 

"I see nothing but trees and bushes," 
answered the unmoved meditator. 

"It was nothing, surely," muttered the 
leader uncomfortably. "It must have 
been a shadow flitting across the trees." 

"A shadow from what? I see no 
light" 

"Study the situation yourself," re- 
peated Jota, disregarding purposely his 
fellow's remark. "Here we are in the 
woods without blankets; it is cold, very 
cold; to lie here would mean death, 
and—" 

"Let us continue our journey at once," 
entreated Sweet Briar hugging himself 
to keep out encroaching chilliness. "I 
will do my best. But what about the 
poor mules?" 
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"Let them worry," replied the other 
with characteristic haughtiness. "Mules 
are tough, and can not easily be killed. 
They survive even the greatest shocks. 
I saw that they were well fed and 
watered before we started, and they can 
go until morning without suffering. We 
shall come upon an inn before noon to- 
morrow, most likely." 

"An inn by tomorrow noon!" ex- 
claimed Sweet Briar, to whom such a 
distant date seemed like an image of 
nothingness. "I shall starve by then." 

"All the worse for you," was the pity 
he received. "A big, fat hulk like you 
ought to go a week, like a camel, with- 
out food or water." 

"I ask for no water, as I am not a 
drinking man ; but food I must have." 

"Then chew your cud," replied Jota 
harshly. "You seem to be related to the 
bull family, judging from the sound of 
your voice. Don't fret, dear comrade," 
he added in a softer tone, because he 
noticed the hot tears rush into Sweet 
Briar's eyes. "I will see that you do not 
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starve. Ha — away from me! Away! 
Leave me alone!" He started back with 
tense features, drew his right hand over 
his eyes, and thrust out his left hand 
dramatically toward the woods. 

"I think it is high time we left this 
place," said Briar emphatically. 

"You are right. We shall move on. 
These woods are surely haunted." He 
fumbled through his many clothes to 
find a match, which, when he had found, 
he struck on the seat of his pants, and 
then examined his watch. "Half-past 
seven already. Come, friend, untie the 
mules." 

Briar did not relish the sharpness with 
which this command was given, but 
being a peacemaker he held his peace 
and deftly untied the knots in the mules' 
bridles. Then they mounted, having 
affixed the saddle-bags, and rode slowly 
down the dusky road. 

"Here is another sandwich, friend," 
said Dom after they had gone a piece in 
silence. "I had it in my pocket. Do 
you want it?" 
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"Want it?" demanded he of the large 
appetite. *Tou guessed well." He 
reached out his arm and captured it 
eagerly. "It is so dark that I can hardly 
find my mouth," he added. 

"Your mouth is so large," sneered 
Dom with a bitter expression that was 
lost in the darkness, "that if you throw 
the sandwich anywhere in its direction 
it will hit the mark." 

The ham doublet cheered Briar 
greatly. "That was good," he remarked, 
smacking his voluminous lips. "By the 
way, comrade, when you lit that match 
I noticed a large letter P sewed on the 
front of that inner garment we were dis- 
cussing previously. Now we are alone 
in the woods, nobody is near, and it 
might be a good time for you to explain 
to me about it." 

"About what?" Dom questioned eva- 
sively. 

"Why, about that inner garment, 
about which there seems to be some 
mystery, and about the letter P sewed 
upon its bosom." 
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The leader perceived that it was best 
to satisfy his friend's curiosity, in order 
to content him, so he begun thus : "The 
human body, sir, is a great and wonder- 
ful institution, like a woman — always to 
be marveled at, but never understood. 
Now my body is like that of everybody 
else, only different, just as a woman is 
like every other woman, only different. 
The dermis, a tender and sensitive sur- 
face, is covered and protected by an 
epidermis, which is tougher and harder, 
not at all sensitive, because it contains 
no suffering nerves: just as a woman is 
tender and sensitive within, but in order 
to remain untouched from without she 
hides her sensitiveness and emotion be- 
neath a heavy hide of falsity and deceit, 
which contains nothing good and noth- 
ing susceptible, but is calloused and 
brutally cold. Now both dermis and 
epidermis must be protected too, and in 
view of this I have put next to them an 
article styled hypocrisy, a tightly woven 
garment without seams, like a jersey, 
which is elastic and extremely comfort- 
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able, at the same time affording warmth 
and absorption of sweat." 

"I didn't think you perspired much — 
a thin man like you," interrupted Sweet 
Briar, who had been listening so atten- 
tively that his mouth yawned open wide ; 
and fortunately for the birds it was 
night, when they were mostly asleep and 
abed, else might one or two have flown 
in! The part that interested him most 
was the continued comparison of the 
skin, body and covering with woman, of 
whom he was deeply enamored, being 
as gallant as he was stout. 

"Your correction is accepted." 

"What correction?" asked Briar. 

"Why, perspiration hinstead hof sweat. 
Hi forgot for the moment, hon haccount 
hof my hextreme hinterest hin the ques- 
tion hof garments, that Hi was ha 
Hanglo-maniac. Hof course Hi should 
not huse the word sweat — ^very vulgar, 
don't you know. What ha shime that 
the word — such ha bally word — ^was 
hever hinvented. Sweet Bri-ar. Hi ham 
ashamed hof 'em for hever hinventing 
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hit. Hour Hasu dialect his beastly cor- 
rupted — so nasty compared with the 
noble, Hinglish language." 

"But I don't think it is nasty at all," 
objected the fatter traveler. "The way 
I use it makes it the most noble of all 
tongues. Who could listen to one of my 
silvery orations without feeling that?" 

"Stow it away, friend, and forget 
about it. When you talk you talk 
through your hat. You make a lot of 
noise, but never say anything." 

"Peace!" exclaimed Briar impatiently. 
"Let us not descend to personal bicker- 
ing. If you like England better than 
Asu, that is your privilege, and no- 
body will begrudge it you, because you 
are the most famous man of King's 
Pound. On the other hand, if I think 
I am a great orator, I am, even if no 
other man in the wide, wide world 
would agree with me. That settles it. 
We must not get to quarrelling. We 
are comrades together, and must love, 
not fight, each other." 

His mellifluous manner had the de- 



sired effect upon Dom Quick Jota, who, 
although stubborn and pig-headed to the 
extreme, could be easily moved by 
gentle words and seeming acquiescence. 
"Well," said the latter, "we were speak- 
ing about my undershirt, my inner jer- 
sey, which absorbs the perspiration as a 
woman absorbs flattery." 

"But the P — what does that stand 
for?" cried his companion eagerly. 

"Didn't I tell you? The P stands for 
Hypocrisy." 

"You said that hypocrisy was the 
name of the shirt, but you didn't con- 
nect it with the letter." After a long 
pause, during which Sweet Briar's mind 
was struggling against the darkness 
which surrounded it, he added in a per- 
plexed tone : "I really can't understand 
how P can stand for Hypocrisy." 

"Why not, dullard? That is plain as 
day, or as the nose on your face, which 
is very evident." 

"My nose was not made by the Al- 
mighty to be made fun of, sir!" replied 
Briar, raising himself up to full sitting 
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height on his jogging mule. Luckily 
for him, for he was not a good rider, 
neither they nor the mules were in any 
hurry to progress. 

**That you must accept as a compli- 
ment," soothed the other with one of 
those characteristic smiles of his which 
looked better in the dark than in the 
light. "A small nose is indicative of a 
lack of boldness and forwardness, and 
is not especially to be prized. It is the 
large nose that gives push and unyield- 
ing, undaunted and unfeeling courage 
to its owner. You should be proud of 
your parrot-beak." 

"That is different," answered Briar, 
contented, smiling beatifically at Sister 
Night. "In such a case, I have only 
thanks to give you for your kind compli- 
ment. To tell the truth," he added con- 
fidentially, leaning out dangerously far 
toward Dom, "I have always been proud 
of my nose." 

"Humph!" 

"Why do you say, Humph?" 

"Let it go — it is out of sight now," 
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came the unsatisfactory reply; and ever 
after it remained a mystery to Sweet 
Briar why his friend said Humph. 
"You asked me about the letter P on my 
bosom, and if you do not get an answer 
you will be puzzling about it all night. 
I suppose I shall have to explain. You 
comprehend how my body is protected 
by the three layers, dermis, epidermis 
and inner shirt fashioned like a jersey 
without a seam?" 

"That is evident to a child." 
"This inner shirt never leaves my 
body, of which it is an inseparable part, 
for without it I should be helpless be- 
fore the arrows of my enemies. It is 
invisible to most eyes, having come into 
your vision by accident, if indeed curi- 
osity can be called an accident. It is in 
a way the most valuable of all my gar- 
ments, since whatever might penetrate 
the others would be stopped short at the 
lettered jersey. Achilles himself did 
not possess such a defence. In fact, I 
am invulnerable." 
"That is wonderful!" ejaculated Briar 
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with a whistle. "I used to be taught 
that honesty was the best armor of de- 
fence, but I clearly comprehend now 
that honesty compared with hypocrisy 
is but a piece of rotten shoddy side of a 
heavy plate of Harveyized nickel-steel. 
I believe I shall learn a whole lot from 
you, comrade." 

"No doubt, no doubt," chuckled Dom 
artlessly. "And no doubt you under- 
stand by now how it is that the third 
letter of Hypocrisy is used to represent 
the third covering of my body?" 

"It is plain now," sighed the other. 
"You have opened a world of knowledge 
to my simple eyes. Thank you." 

His simple, trusting manner warmed 
his leader's cold bosom, so that one of 
its serpents actually felt a thrill of life 
and wriggled. Dom clapped his hand 
to his breast at the unaccustomed move- 
ment, but felt nothing — the snake had 
become cold and rigid once more. "So 
much for my clothes, of which I am 
very proud," he said, allowing his hand 
to fall inert upon the neck of the beast — 
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an honor which the dumb Dem, for that 
was Dom's mule's name, did not appre- 
ciate fully. In this particular, people, 
in some other respects inferior, are supe- 
rior to dumb animals: they worship the 
touch of a notorious fellow. What a lot 
the poor brutes miss ! 

"You have a right to be," responded 
Sweet pleasantly. "By the way, the 
thought struck me that we ought to wear 
bells or a light." 

"Bells or a light? Why so?" 

"To warn others on the road that we 
are here." 

"It would be appropriate for you to 
wear bells on your hat, certainly," an- 
swered Jota sarcastically, "but I care not 
for them. What new fear has possessed 
you?" 

"The fear of being run down by auto- 
mobiles, which go very fast, and if they 
did not perceive us they might do us 
serious injury. I value my hide." 

"Hide is the right word. But do not 
worry about the automobiles. Remem- 
ber that this is sixty years ago, and auto- 
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mobiles have not yet come into use. You 
are guilty of a serious anachronism." 

^^Before God I am innocent 1" bawled 
Briar in a tremulous bellow. "I have 
never done anything! What is this ter- 
rible thing you accuse me of, comrade?" 
Dom laughed in his sleeve. "Ignorant! 
Why, the greatest of men will commit 
the sin of anachronism." 

Briar did not know whether to feel 
relieved or not, or whether he should 
run the risk of acknowledging an anach- 
ronism. However much he longed to 
follow the path of great men, he felt it 
necessary to be cautious about his repu- 
tation, which is to an Asun what a pass- 
port is to a German. So he waited 
silently in order to hear more before 
committing himself. 

"Yes," continued Dom as if solilo- 
quizing, "the greater the man is, the less 
he cares whether he makes them or not, 
and the more applause he receives on 
account of it after he is dead and buried. 
To be great or not to be great, that is the 
question. Can we by taking thought 
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make a single change in our expression? 
Can we increase the breadth of our fore- 
head? of our comprehension? Is it 
possible to modify the hook of one's 
nose? the foxiness of one's eye? the sour- 
ness of one's attitude? Can we by pride 
overcome suspicion? by hypocrisy make 
people believe we are sincere? Yes, a 
prominent position, like a skillful tailor, 
corrects every fault and turns it into a 
virtue. Position, O position, how I love 
thee!" 

His heavy follower drank in with 
eager ears every word of this wise dis- 
course, daring not, for fear of losing 
some valuable talisman that would open 
the gates of heaven, interrupt. His dim 
brain expanded like a mist, that, rising 
thick and heavy from the valleys where 
it had settled the night before, becomes 
lightened by the rays of the morning 
sun and spreads out in the early wind to 
a great distance before disappearing al- 
together from the view of mortal eye. 
"What a Solomon I chose for a guide!" 
he thought to himself. "If I follow him 
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faithfully, I shall surely get some great 
post as my reward. Fame is waiting to 
throw over me her purple mantle, and I 
will receive it with a wonderful speech 
that shall forever live in the annals of 
national affairs. Fortune, honor, repu- 
tation and truth shall be my attendants. 
My name shall be a byword in the 
mouths of the people." Thus he spoke, 
not having quite enough of the prophetic 
in his nature to let him foresee just what 
kind of a byword it would be ! But what 
a man does not know does not hurt his 
feelings. 
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Chapter IV. 

BRIAR IS INVOLVED IN A ROBBERY 

T HE peacefulness of their nocturnal 
journey became strangely inter- 
rupted in the following manner. Sweet 
Briar had to yield to a call of nature, 
which we all must obey whether we are 
a day-laborer or the Queen-of-England, 
and to carry out his purpose went over 
to the side of a wall that happened to be 
near the road, while Dom Jota remained 
in the saddle, waiting patiently for his 
follower to get through and revolving 
many plans in his mind. 

The stars shone brightly in the sky 
(where else would they be?), the earth 
lay still and calm, wrapped in a general 
hush. There were no woods at this 
point, having been cleared away by man 
for a dwelling-place. How sad it is that 
woods and men are enemies to one an- 
other! However, man has other enemies 
besides the trees, namely thieves, robbers, 
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et al. Man^s greatest enemy is himself. 
Obnoxious growth can be cut down by 
those who possess a deed or who obtain 
authority from those who possess a deed ; 
wild animals can be shot according to 
the law; but man's desire and wild pas- 
sions are with him always — either in 
himself or some other man — or woman. 
It is true that dangerous men and 
women are hunted and locked up or 
killed when found, as is lawful and just; 
but what is ever done to restrain the 
blunders of hypocrites in high position? 
How strange that men who are ap- 
pointed to carry out the law raise them- 
selves and are raised by their office be- 
yond the reach of the fingers of justice! 
When Twiddle-dum wears a robe of 
state he is become a monster of ability! a 
very god of execution! and no one dare 
criticize him, under penalty of ostra- 
cism ! So man, when he deifies a dummy 
or a shrewd hypocrite of questionable 
motives, becomes his own worst enemy, 
since he has thus chopped off his own ar- 
teries. 



We spoke of thieves and robbers, then 
went off on a little discursion which 
could have been left out without offend- 
ing many people ; but since it has already 
been written, let it pass. There is no 
censor in the world able to cut it out. 

When Sweet Briar was just about 
done arranging his garments after his 
salubrious effort, he heard a noise of 
voices on the other side of the wall, and 
he listened with his usual curiosity, 
thinking that whenever people talked 
they talked about him and his greatness, 
and desirous of hearing it so that he 
could put it in his diary and make it im- 
mortal. 

"You take the fat one, and I'll take 
the thin one," he heard. 

"All right, pal," was the whispered 
answer. "Here goes." 

Briar's knees shook so hard that he al- 
most dropped powerless to the ground, 
supposing that a couple of cut-throat 
knights of the road were going to hold 
them up or perhaps butcher them. He 
hardly knew whether to warn his com- 
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panion and to seek safety in flight on 
mule-back, or to stand still in hopes of 
being undiscovered. While his sluggish 
brain was working on the proposition in 
vain effort to find a happy solution of the 
difficulty, a couple of forms shot over the 
wall in a hurdle, one of them descending 
upon the very back of the unlucky Briar. 

"Helpl" shouted the latter in dire dis- 
may from the ground, since he was pros- 
trated by the blow. '*Help! Murder!" 

"Shut yer clapper!" hissed the man 
who had struck him, and as Briar's iner- 
tia would not allow him to stop crying 
on the instant, he hit him on the mouth 
such a terrible blow that it knocked him 
insensible besides knocking out three 
teeth, which were much more valuable 
than Briar's sensibility. Then the two 
wall-jumpers ran down the road at a 
10 3-5 clip, each carrying a bag, one of 
which was more filled out than the other. 

Meanwhile our hero from King's 
Pound, who had been waiting impa- 
tiently for his comrade to come along, 
saw the forms as they cleared the wall; 
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and digging his spurs into the mule's 
flanks lashed Demmy into a gallop which 
took him out of danger in the opposite 
direction to that taken by the robbers, for 
such they were; and Racy, the other 
mule, went after him. 

Briar had lain there unconscious 
hardly twenty minutes when a bunch of 
excited people approached the wall from 
the other side, and three men and two 
boys, armed with a shotgun, a pitchfork, 
two clubs and a small rifle, leaped over. 
It is a wonder they did not jump unwit- 
tingly upon the prostrate form : somehow 
fools and unconscious people are under 
special protection of Providence. 

The foremost man carried a lantern in 
the same hand that held the shotgun, and 
as he rose to his feet from his knees, to 
which his fall had forced him, the rays 
of the lamp fell across Briar's face, 
arousing him. 

"Here is one of the rascals, boys!" the 
man shouted. "He seems hurt — ^no 
doubt by the jump. Give me a hand, 
quick, before he comes to." 
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The other four gathered around with 
threats and imprecations not fit to be 
heard, and would have kicked and 
beaten the unfortunate traveler had not 
their leader restrained them. 

"Don't touch him, boys," he exclaimed 
sternly. "He is hurt bad enough al- 
ready. Justice will be given him in the 
court. Just hold him, will you? until we 
get a rope. Hey, Sally, throw us a 
rope!" 

Sally, whoever she was, soon threw a 
rope over the wall which she and her 
chattering female companions were un- 
able to climb, and with it the men bound 
tight the now groaning Briar. 

"Get up and walk!" the irate farmer 
commanded. "We're not going to carry 
a hulk like you. Gee, how heavy he is! 
Up now — heave together, lads." With 
the united effort of the whole five, some 
of whom seemed more inclined to let 
loose their weapons on him rather than 
give him assistance, they finally raised 
him to his feet, which had been spared 
the rope for the reason given by the boss. 
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Then they examined him closely by 
means of the lantern. 

"Who is he?" said one. 

"Stranger to me," replied another. 

"Must be a crook from the city," re- 
marked a third, a boy. 

At the mention of a crook from the 
city, their repressed anger reappeared, 
and they murmured threateningly again. 

"None of that, I tell you!" cried the 
boss. "Don't you dare touch him." 

"Did you find the silver yet?" one of 
the women piped. 

"The silver! The silver!" screamed 
the rest of the female cohort. 

"You won't get hurt, will you, John? 
Oh, be careful!" 

"Don't worry. Sue," John, the head 
farmer, replied. "There is no danger. 
But I see no sign of the silver. Where 
did you put the silver, burglar?" he de- 
manded, poking Sweet Briar uncomfort- 
ably in the ribs. 

No response. 

"He seems dazed," said one of the 
men. 
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"I bet he's only faking," said the boy 
with the rifle, throwing it up to his 
shoulder and testing the sight against a 
post, to make sure that he could aim 
straight in case of need. 

**You fellows look around while I 
question this fellow," said John, and they 
began to run about hither and thither in 
search of the missing silver. "Now, 
what is your name?" he demanded 
gruffly of Briar. "We won't hurt you 
if you tell us the truth." 

"Thweet Bwiah," our friend mum- 
bled painfully. 

"Where are you from?" 

"King'th Poun'." 

"What are you doing here?" 

"Twavellin'." 

"Where to?" 

"Don't know." 

"Don't know where you were going 
to? That looks bad. Tell me the truth 
now, or it will go hard with you at court. 
What were you doing beneath my wall ?" 

"Doin' my duty." 

"Doing your duty? What duty?" 
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"Duty of nature." 

"I understand — stool, or something of 
that sort?" 

Briar nodded eagerly. 

^'That's all right — I smelt it already, 
once. How came you in this condition — 
bleeding mouth — unconscious?" 

"Thomethin' hit me." 

"Something hit you, eh? Well, I 
should say something did hit you. What 
was it? Jump over the wall with my sil- 
ver and catch your toe? Eh? Fall on 
your face, and your pal ran away and left 
you? Eh?" 

Briar's senses were returning rapidly. 
"Lot of men — came over the wall — 
leaped on me — hit me — all I remem- 
ber." 

"Well, this beats the Dutch. Guess 
we'll have to take you to the lock-up and 
let the judge see you in the morning. 
What luck, boys?" 

"No luck, boss. Nothin' doinM" 

"Hit's awfully cold here, John!" cried 
Sue plaintively. 

"You women folks go to bed and 
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sleep," he commanded. "We'll look out 
for this. Come on, boys — we'll wake up 
the constable and stick this fellow in the 
cooler for the rest of the night — proba- 
bly a bit intoxicated." 

So the three men and two boys con- 
ducted the unwilling but powerless 
Briar, who found it more comfortable to 
keep quiet than to talk, to the house of 
the constable, which was about a mile uo 
the road, where they routed him out of 
bed by much pounding on his door and 
shouting. 

"What you fellows want?" he grum- 
bled, thrusting his sleepy head out of the 
window. "What's up?" 

"We've got a silver- thief — want you 
to put him in the cooler." 

The constable dressed quickly, glad at 
the thought of extra pay, and unlocked 
the town jail after another short walk, 
which seemed miles to Briar, and thrust 
him in, having first removed the rope 
that bound him, and searched him for 
weapons, which of course he did not 
carry, being a man of peace. 
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"It's cold in here!" wailed Briar as 
the group started off engaged in excited 
conversation. 

"Of course it's cold in there," re- 
sponded the constable grimly. "Do you 
think we come down here every night to 
light a fire to make the cooler pleasant 
for hoboes and burglars? Not on your 
life. Be quiet now, or we'll come back 
and give you the third degree." 

Briar sighed pitifully, shivered, and 
fell fast asleep. 
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Chapter V. 

IN THE TOILS OF THE LAW . 

T^HE sun rose bright and early the 
next morning at his accustomed 
time, not a whit delayed because of the 
lofty ambitions of Dom Quick Jota or 
the dull sleep of his woeful companion, 
Sweet Briar, who did not wake until the 
strike of nine by the town clock in the 
belfry of the Blutheron Church, which 
clock had laughed thus hourly at the 
superstitions of the simple-minded flock 
for many years and did continue to do so 
for many years yet to approach. 

The travelers had come, one in cow- 
ardly but clever flight with two mules 
and the other bound under duress as a 
silver-thief, into the little village of 
Cranberry. Now it happened that al- 
though Dom Quick Jota was not ac- 
quainted with this town, which lay only 
a few miles away from King's Pound, 
on account of his extreme reticence of 
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former days, before his great ambition 
came upon him, nevertheless his fame 
had spread to it. Thus rumor flies! 
But Sweet Briar was not known at all, 
nor had he ever been through Cranberry 
before. 

This village lay in the midst of a val- 
ley noted for its fine water, its red clay 
soil, its beautiful woods and the haughty 
ignorance of its inhabitants, some of 
whom were farmers, others were schol- 
ars, others were magistrates, and so on. 
Like King's Pound, Cranberry boasted 
of a barber's shop, a fourth-class post- 
office where everybody's business was 
thoroughly investigated, a pool-room, a 
bar-room, a livery-stable and a few trad- 
ing places now called stores. In addi- 
tion it had a judge, a court, a constable, 
a lock-up, and a fine cranberry bog, 
whence issued its name. There was 
little else there beside a puny school, an 
institution which King's Pound was too 
poor or too proud to support, a volunteer 
fire-department that consumed much 
firewater, a great number of vices, a 
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blacksmith-shop, and the church above 
mentioned, which to tell the plain truth 
was the worst of all the organizations on 
account of its hypocrisy, its bickerings, 
its bigotry, its lies, and its snobbishness. 
Thus has the Christian religion, as prac- 
ticed, shown conclusively that it can 
outdo the Devil. 

At five minutes past nine, by the town 
clock in the belfry of the aforesaid 
Blutheron church, which was only 
twenty minutes slow. Briar opened his 
eyes wide and looked about him. He 
was in a little room hardly long enough 
for him to stretch outright, the floor of 
which was covered with straw, on which 
he had thrown himself the night before, 
since it was the only bed. The walls 
were whitewashed boards, the ceiling 
ceiled, and there was only one small 
window, through which the sun hap- 
pened to strike, making cheerful what 
would otherwise have been very gloomy. 
A cheap lithograph of the king of Eng- 
land adorned the place — nailed up by 
the constable, who was a great admirer 
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of royalty and snobbishness in general, 
not to speak of England. His ancestors 
had been important tories, and he inher- 
ited naturally this predilection for the 
"tight little island" that considers itself 
not the hub of the world but the uni- 
verse itself. 

Briar's eyes brightened when they fell 
upon this picture. "How happy dear 
Dom would be to see that here!" he ex- 
claimed sotto voce. "He loves England 
so much! And royalty, too! He always 
wanted to be a king and have people 
bow down before him. Well, I hope he 
gets there, for I know he will give me a 
position at his right hand when he does. 
He is a faithful comrade." 

Thus Briar soliloquized, having for- 
gotten all about the events of the night 
before. His nature was a happy one, 
always optimistic. He did not carry 
burdens of the mind long, so quickly 
could he throw off cares and responsi- 
bilities. Then he drew his hand up 
from the straw, where it had lain inert, 
in order to prevent the sun from shining 
into his eyes. 65 



**My God!" he cried, horrified to see 
his hand covered with red blood (his 
was red, but Dom Quick Jota's was 
blue), and he leaped to his feet as nimbly 
as his great corporation would allow. 
^What calamity has come upon me? 
Have they murdered me during my 
sleep? Am I yet alive or am I in 
heaven ?" 

He had not time to finish his solution 
of the problem. At that moment the 
sheriff unlocked the door and came in 
with a couple of attendants, who put 
Sweet Briar's hands in steel cuffs con- 
nected* with chains, and motioned him 
to follow them. As he made exit from 
the miserable hut, he saw to his dismay 
a threatening crowd gathering around 
them. 

"Lynch the brute!" someone cried. 

"The first man that attempts to inter- 
fere with me and my prisoner goes to 
hell without being absolved," said the 
constable dryly, drawing a huge double- 
barrelled pistol from his belt and 



examining the primers after drawing 
both hammers to full cock. 

^Teace! I am a man of peace T^ ex- 
claimed Sweet Briar faintly. 

"Shet up, will you?" growled the 
minion of the law, digging an elbow 
into the fat over Briar's ribs. Briar 
subsided, and swallowed the rest of the 
speech that he had rapidly been prepar- 
ing for the benefit of the mob, which 
now pursued them at a respectful dis- 
tance, awed into decency by the sight of 
the gun, which they knew well the con- 
stable could use a la tnerveille. What 
would have happened to our second- 
rate hero had it not been for the sheriff 
and his gun, is hard to say, since even 
prophets are not able to hit the nail on 
the head at every shot in the dark, not 
to mention poor authors of fiction, who 
must ever dwell in the temple of Imag- 
ination when they are making their 
sacrifices. 

As it was. Briar had a narrow escape 
from injury, perhaps from death. A 
bold boy on the outskirts of the crowd, 
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who had been carrying a brick for the 
prisoner's benefit, nothing daunted by 
the officer's threat, waited for a good 
chance and then hurled the wicked mis- 
sile from afar with deadly aim, such as 
naughty boys are noted for. Luckily 
the constable saw with eyes in the back 
of his head, where all officers must have 
eyes if they want to live long on duty, 
the commencement of the almost tragic 
parabolic trajectory. With lightning-like 
movements he whirled about, took aim 
and fired. The large bullet struck the 
brick in mid air, just above the heads of 
the mob, smashed it to pieces, which 
came down in a shower on their heads; 
and they followed the boy. 

Chuckling with glee, the constable led 
Briar to the town court. This building 
had a remarkable history. It was con- 
structed at the expense and special re- 
quest of King Anne, long before the 
Rebellious War (the story of which war 
Dom Jota, who loved history, always 
studied with fear mingled with horror, 
since it was waged by Asuns against a 
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country which Asuns must ever respect, 
bow before, knuckle down to, and be 
afraid of, /. e. in the opinion of Dom 
Quick J.), in order that justice might 
always reign unhampered in the town 
of Cranberry, which for some peculiar 
reason enjoyed the special protection 
and favor of the mighty crown referred 
to above. 

Not content with what had already 
been done for it by his regal antecedent 
King Elizabeth, that famous Virgin 
punk, endowed it with a charter which, 
by antedating the constitution and com- 
mon laws of Asu, could never be abro- 
gated — no not by all that is holy or 
unholy — , annulled, abolished, set aside 
or destroyed, since precedent in law 
rises superior to law. Thus the court 
of justice at Cranberry enjoyed and still 
enjoys today an individual existence. It 
is at the same time a federal court, a 
court of claims, a district court, a su- 
preme court, a state court, a probate 
court, a court of chancery, a local court 
and a court of appeals. All cases of 
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whatever kind, from murder to libel- 
suit, chicken-stealing to executory ad- 
justment, arising within the limits 
of the town of Cranberry must be 
brought and settled in that court, and 
whatever judgment the town judge pro- 
claimed, that judgment was absolute and 
could not be questioned or set aside by 
even the king of England, whoever he 
might be and however friendly or un- 
friendly to our hero of the first water. 
Sir Dom Quick J. And all that because 
of a charter antedating the Asun consti- 
tution. 

The people of Cranberry were indeed 
proud of their court, as well they might 
be, since it made them an independent 
people in the midst of a crazy land. 
They were so proud of it that the asses- 
sors taxed them according to their degree 
of pride, declared before the board each 
year publicly, instead of taxing them 
upon real estate, personal property or 
income; and the town of Cranberry 
never lacked for money, so it is said by 
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those who are more familiar than we 
with the town records. 

That was the institution to which the 
constable led Sweet Briar. When they 
entered, the session of the morning had 
already begun — fall session of the court. 
The judge, with all his assumed dignity, 
sat on the bench, which was very similar 
to a piano-bench given away free now- 
adays with an 88-note piano of question- 
able manufacture. John Van der Beer, 
the irate farmer who had lost his silver, 
and his whole human outfit were there 
as witnesses. The room was filled with 
people besides, who had come to see and 
hear this famous case, news of which 
had already passed through the town 
with the rapidity of a cyclone, since 
Mrs. Rumor travels fast. When the 
assistant hero entered with the constable, 
the doors were closed and locked in 
order to prevent an overcrowding of the 
court Briar cast his doleful eyes 
quickly about, but perceived no signs of 
Dom Quick Jota, and an unhealthy 
gloom came over him. 
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The first case, that of a man who had 
beaten an intractable wife, was soon 
disposed of. The judge condemned him 
to exchange wives for a fortnight with 
a neighbor whose spouse was a leading 
suffragette in the village; and he was 
led out between heavily-armed guards, 
weeping and sobbing, his face contorted 
with terror. This spectacle almost un- 
nerved Sweet Briar. 

Then the bench turned toward the 
prisoner, and had him sworn by the 
Bible — that book which is responsible 
for so much sacrilege. 

*What is your name?" he demanded. 

"Sweet Briar." 

"No middle name?" 

"No." 

"Five dollars for contempt of court. 
Next time you answer, say *your honor.' 
Any nick-name?" 

"The silver-tongued fool of King's 
Pound." 

"Five dollars fine for not saying *your 
honor.' " 

"On your honor — " 
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"Five dollars fine for contempt of 
court. Where were you born?" 

"Your honor, in King's Pound.'' 

"How old are you?" 

"I don't know, your honor." 

"Don't know how old you are?" 

"No, your honor." 

"Why not?" 

"I do not remember of being born." 
(Laughter). "Your honor," he added 
hastily, just in time. 

"How old do they say you are?" 

"Fifty-six, your honor." 

"Old enough to be king-president. 
Why were you never Iking-president?" 

"I never felt that I had brains enough 
to fill the position, your honor." 

"Your modesty appeals to my clem- 
ency, sir," said the judge, touched so by 
Briar's honesty that he wept a dry tear, 
which fell upon the desk but did not 
wet anything. "At the same time, how- 
ever, I think that is a very lame excuse : 
a man does not need brains to be a king- 
president — politics arranges that. Have 
you no other reason to offer?" 
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"They never elected me, your honor.'^ 

"Now we are coming to itl" cried the 
judge enthusiastically. "That is a good 
reason indeed. The trial will be shorter 
than I had anticipated. Most of the 
people who put their hands on the Bible 
here lie like the devil. You, I perceive, 
are an honest man. Now tell me why 
you came to Cranberry?" 

"I was dragged here, your honor, by 
the ambitions of a man who deserted me 
in the hour of need." 

"What man?" 

"Dom Quick Jota, your honor." 

The judge bowed reverentially. "A 
great man — truly a great man," he said 
in a hushed voice. "Where is he now, 
and what did he come here for?" 

"He came here in search of fame and 
fortune, your honor; but where he is 
now I can not say." 

"Did you come on foot?" 

"I am not a hobo, your honor — I 
came on a mule." 

"Where is your mule?" 

"It followed Dom Quick Jota." 
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"Tell us all that you did last night." 

Sweet Briar commenced with where 
Dom Jota came to see him, and nar- 
rated faithfully the events that occurred, 
which we already know. His powerful 
voice, clear as a bell and full of sound, 
swept through the court-room like the 
voice of the goddess Truth, whom many 
worship but whom few ever see. 

When he had finally relapsed into 
silence and the powerful echoes had 
ceased reverberating among the fly- 
specks on the ceiling, the judge held up 
his hand and spoke: "Is there anybody 
in this court-room who can identify this 
man or state the whereabouts of Dom 
Quick Jota?" 

A man in the back of the audience 
stood up and said that he had been awak- 
ened that morning at about 2 o'clock by 
a noise next door, and on looking out 
of his window saw a man with two 
mules enter his neighbor's garage and 
then go alone into the house by the back 
door which had been opened by the 
neighbor in night-cap and pajamas. 
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"Pass him the Bible," commanded 
the judge to the clerk, who gave the 
Bible to an attendant, who gave it to 
the man, who swore on it. The reason 
that the judge did not have the man 
come down to the desk was that he hap- 
pened to be the wealthiest man in town, 
a man whose influence the judge needed 
in his business. 

"Go for Van Wine and bring him and 
Dom Quick Jota too, if he is there," said 
the judge, and an attendant went to get 
them. "Now swear in Van der Beer. 
Very good. Have you found your sil- 
ver yet, John?" 

"No, your honor." 

"Tell us what happened last night as 
far as you know." 

Van der Beer told how he had been 
awakened by the sound of steps, and on 
looking out of the window saw two men 
running away from the house; he de- 
scended at once, and found his silver 
missing. 

"How could you find your silver if it 
was missing?" 
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John confessed that he meant he 
found that his silver was missing. 

**I am very particular about how the 
English language is spoken here," de- 
clared the judge. "Can you identify 
this fellow as one that you saw running 
away?" 

John confessed that he could not. 

**I am afraid you have not a good case 
against him. You will have to pay the 
expenses of the court for not having a 
better case. I am tired of conducting 
such trials as these. Cranberry did not 
pay me to question innocent people 
brought to trial unjustly. Well, did you 
find anything that would tend to iden- 
tify the persons who, as you claim, took 
your silver?" 

"I found a piece torn off from day- 
before-yesterday's number of the Pruck- 
lim Eegle, Loot Van Watter." 

"Five dollars fine for contempt of 
court. I'll teach you fellows not to Loot 
me! I don't care if I did go to school 
with you. Where is that piece of the 
Prucklim Eagle?" 
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"It was too dirty to bring, your 
honor," explained the sheriff. 

"Who dirtied it?" 

"It was dirty enough already," said 
Sweet Briar, rising to his feet with a 
blush that affected the female portion 
of the house, "but I dirtied it still 



more." 



"In what manner?" 

"In a private way, your honor." 

"On the public way, I guess you 
mean," replied the judge facetiously. 
"Have you in your possesson the rest of 
that paper?" 

Sweet Briar drew it out of his back- 
pants' pocket and handed it over. 

"Five dollars fine for reading the 
Prucklim Eegle." A titter ran through 
the room, at which Loot Van Watter 
frowned severely. "Silence in the court 1" 
he exclaimed. "How do you think I am 
going to get a salary equal to that of the 
mayor unless I collect fines from the 
prisoners and others who come here? 
I'll fine every one of you five dollars for 
contempt of court if you don't keep your 
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mouths shut. Of course I appreciate 
your laughing at my jokes," he added in 
a gentler manner. 

At that point the door opened and 
three men entered, one of them was the 
attendant, the second Mr. Van Wine, 
and the third our primary hero, Dom 
Quick Jota sneering sourly. 
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Chapter VI 
loot's famous decision 

nPHE two newcomers were soon 
sworn by the book which is ap- 
preciated by only a few but is used by 
many as a talisman, a piece of hoodoo, 
a taboo, a book of magic, a charm and 
hocus-pocus. 

"Honorable Dom Quick Jota," said 
the judge with marked respect, "tell us 
why you came to Cranberry and what 
you and your comrade, if indeed such 
this prisoner is, did upon the way, with 
special emphasis upon the motives." 

The honorable man scowled darkly, 
and he set his lantern jaw with a spiteful 
sneer. "Your honor," he answered, "I 
am too great a personage to have my 
motives put in question; and as for my 
actions, if you were not the judge with 
your privilege of ^contempt of court^ 
you should learn nothing of them beside 
what you might glean by the wayside. 
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Beware, sir, how you interrogate the 
best-read man of King's Pound." 

Loot Van Watter bowed politely. 
"Granted," he said with a gentle touch 
of irony in his voice, "that you are the 
greatest man of King's Pound and a 
reader of newspapers and magazines: 
what does that benefit you here at the 
Cranberry Court? You are now in my 
jurisdiction. I am the supreme judge, 
from whose decisions no one may ap- 
peal to any other court, not even to mine. 
One decision is made here, sir, that is 
all. If I find it necessary to put you 
into prison for a term with hard labor 
to keep you busy, in you go, and no 
greatness obtained by sneering at the 
people of King's Pound will interfere. 
Do you understand? You are up against 
a proposition this time that you can not 
easily sneak out of. I heard how you 
allowed your brother-in-law to drown, 
about ten years back, without even lift- 
ing your finger to aid him; I have little 
use for that kind of greatness. Come 
now, tell us what I asked, and that 
quickly." 8x 



There was a certain majestic sharp- 
ness about Van Watter's manner that 
cowed the unruly spirit of our haughty 
hero, who realized by this time that he 
had been dragged into the lion's den. 
So he began, willy-nilly, to narrate the 
causes of his journey and the facts con- 
cerning it; but he was careful not to 
dwell upon his motives, which in truth 
he could not afford to drag into the light 
of day. He led the bench's attention 
and interest away gradually into the 
excitement of the events, thus preventing 
it from noticing his failure to explain 
his foxy motives. Oh, he was clever — 
almost as cunning as a pseudo-psycholo- 
gian I once met at the Union Museum 
of Fine Craft and Antiquities. It takes 
a fat-faced man to be a bold rogue, but 
a thin-faced fellow to be a foxy one. 

"Remarkable!" ejaculated Loot Van 
Watter when our primary hero had 
come to the end of his story. "You are 
truly a great man, Mr. Jota. The mar- 
velous things I heard about you are true, 
after all. Such ambition! What wonder- 
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ful sharpness of intellect! What pro- 
ficiency in reading criminals! What dis- 
creetness in conduct and nimbleness in 
avoiding difficulties! And you read and 
talk in several languages, too, do you 
not? What was that you said you cried 
out to your companion when you left 
him with the robbers? Less fair? What 
language is that, Mr. Jota?" 

"You do not know French, I perceive, 
your honor. Let me explain. I said, 
^Laissez faire', which means, ^Let it go 
as it is/ That is the central principle of 
my life, your honor — the main scheme of 
my actions. You see, if my poor friend 
had only run away when the burglars 
appeared, keeping his mouth shut, who 
would have known that we were on the 
road? If he had had a bit of wisdom, 
neither he nor I would have been ar- 
rested. It stands to reason that if a man 
never tackles a hard proposition, he 
never will fail. Is that not so, judge?" 

A murmur of astonishment at such a 
demonstration of clever brain-work ran 
through the court room, like the mur- 
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muring of a flock of ducks disturbed in 
their noon meal by a sharp-nosed pointer. 

"Your reasoning is accurate, sir," re- 
plied Loot decisively. "I wish that I 
had met you before. I might have saved 
myself lots of trouble. But tell me, what 
would you do if you were at the head of 
a great institution, like me? Would you 
not be compelled to exert yourself to the 
utmost in order to keep it at a high 
point of efficiency and excellence?" 

With all eyes fixed eagerly upon him, 
Dom Quick Jota began to speak. "It is 
this way, your honor. A stout, heavily 
built man who takes plenty of exercise 
and cares for his health in general has 
usually a great deal of energy that he 
can expend without exhausting himself. 
But a thin fellow, like you and me, must 
be very careful not to overdo, because 
he does not possess so much natural en- 
ergy as the stocky man. We should all 
study our temperaments in order to as- 
certain how best to live. Now for such 
as you and me, who could never stand 
the strain of muck-raking, stirring dirty 
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pools, unearthing buried and secret 
wrongs in order to exterminate them, 
building for the future in any way, 
whether for defence or development, or 
even attempting to keep the present wall 
as high as it was when we were put in 
charge of the garden, laisser-faire makes 
existence sweet and calm. 

"What if a few fruits rot? Throw 
them out at night when nobody is look- 
ing. What if a few chickens die on you? 
Eat them, if they are not too rotten, or 
bury them in the dark. What if grafters 
come to trim the trees? Let them graft, 
provided they leave enough to make the 
owners of the garden believe that every- 
thing goes well. Why should we worry? 
We can not afford to worry — not fellows 
as thin as we, judge. You will find the 
hiss er-f aire method the best." 

The bench scratched its head vigor- 
ously. "That is fine, Mr. Jota, fine. Ill 
have to try it. But what would you do 
if people caught on to you and made a 
kick about it? And how do you know 
what people do think about you? How 
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could you prepare yourself suddenly if 
the trustees demanded to see your books 
and take account of stock?" 

"Pooh, pooh, my dear judge," sniffed 
Dom with a long sneer, "don't get ner- 
vous. One has to have a lot of nerve to 
do it right. First of all, you can tell 
what they are saying about you by read- 
ing the editorials of the Lonnon Hillus- 
trated News and other Asun papers. If 
they kick, put a little soft soap on the 
bearings; if they compliment, sit back 
for a while; if they threaten, appear to 
pull with them until they are appeased; 
if they demand to see the books, have 
your secretary quickly make up a false 
account. It is the easiest thing in the 
world for one who is accustomed to it, 
as I am. Anything new is hard at first, 
except for those whose natures fit them 
exactly for it, as mine is fitted for the 
laisser-faire principle. Is that clear, 
your honor?" 

"Perfectly, sir. We shall put this 
method into execution as soon as con- 
venient. I should think it would be ideal 



for a chief executive ol a large factory, 
where the workmen a« so busy earning 
money that they do not have time or in- 
clination to interfere with him," 

"It is, your honor, believe me." 

"Well, we must go on with this trial. 
Sweet Briar, stand up. Why did you not 
take the advice of your leader when he 
shouted 'Less fair'?" 

"Your honor, I was unable to do so, 
being detained by the robbers, and fur- 
thermore I was not inclined to do so, 
since I believed that with my leader's 
assistance I could stop them and help 
render justice." Now Briar did not call 
to Jota with any idea of catching the 
burglars; but having seen how well 
Jota's foxiness worked he thought he 
could afford to imitate him; and he suc- 
ceeded admirably. 

"So! You have my thanks, and too, 
I am sure, those of John Van der Beer, 
for your good intentions. (Applause in 
the audience.) I am inclined to remit 
the fines that I have imposed upon you." 

"I am grateful, your honor," said 
Briar warmly. 87 



"Take your seat, sir. I have a word 
to say to you, John Beer: the next time 
you have an innocent man brought here 
to give us extra trouble, I shall put you 
to work on the road. And all the evi- 
dence you could collect amounted to 
nothing! I fine you twenty dollars, and 
you must pay costs.'' 

"But, Loot — ," the poor farmer began 
in way of protestation. 

"Ten dollars more for contempt of 
court. Now what were you going to say 
to me?" 

"I caught this man red-handed, your 
honor." 

"What, caught the man red-handed? 
Yet you confessed that you could find 
no evidence against him, could not iden- 
tify him as one of the burglars, and no 
silver was found on his person. How 
is this, sir? Have you lied to the court? 
Beware— I'll fine you so much that 
you'll have to sell your whole farm to 
settle up with me." 

"Look at his right hand, your honor," 
responded the undaunted farmer of 



Dutch extraction, "and you will find it 
to be as I say." 

All gazed curiously toward Sweet 
Briar's right hand, those of the audience 
who were in poor places stretching their 
necks dangerously, in order to see what 
was there; but the member in question 
Briar had well out of sight in his pants' 
pocket, where it had been during the 
whole trial. 

"Remove your right hand from the 
pocket and hold it up so that I can see 
it," commanded the bench. 

Briar slowly obeyed, revealing to the 
tense crowd a red hand! A shudder 
passed through their hearts, causing their 
pulses to leap horribly, at the awful 
sight. The hand was covered with blood 
that Briar had wiped from his mouth 
after the robber struck him, and had not 
had an opportunity to wipe or wash it 
off. For a few moments nobody stirred, 
and the room was so still that a mouse in 
one corner could have seen a cat in the 
other ; then the joke began to dawn upon 
the minds of a few extra bright ones. 



who began to titter; the titter turned 
into a laugh, and the laugh ran all over 
the house, bursting finally into a roar. 
Most of the roarers, I am sad to say, 
knew not what they were roaring at! 

Judge Watter pounded on his desk 
furiously with his gavel. His face was 
almost as red as Sweet Briar's hand. "Si- 
lence in the court!" he yelled. "I'll fine 
you twenty dollars apiece if you don't 
stop laughing!" 

They stopped short — so short that they 
actually cut the laugh in two, half of 
which rose in the air, rolling invisibly 
along the ceiling like smoke, and the 
other half remained in their laughers, 
all shut up and locked in, like gold and 
silver coin that, streaming down a chute, 
is suddenly withheld by a heavy shutter 
lowered into place by a dexterous hand, 
and stays then in the original coffers. 

"My god!" exclaimed the constable, 
who stood near the desk, ready at a mo- 
ment's notice with his double-barrelled 
pistol, which he had l9aded and primed 
with care, to give aid to the bench in 
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case of emergency. **What is the matter 
with the prisoner at the bar?" 

All forgot the joke, the threat and the 
stoppage, and turned with new curiosity, 
as only Asuns can turn, toward Sweet 
Briar, to ascertain what was happening 
to him. They hardly had time to spot 
him with their eager eyes before he, 
swaying weakly, fell to the floor like a 
corpse that has nearly lost its life. Dom 
Jota stared at him sneeringly, Watter 
seemed dismayed and undecided, the 
sheriff pointed at him, and the audience, 
who had come in just for the fun of it, 
rubbered with gossipy expression; but 
nobody tried to help him. 

^*Will nobody have pity on me?" 
quavered a feeble voice from the floor. 
"I faint from hunger. I care for no 
bar — I am a temperance man — but 
please for heaven's sake bring me a 
sandwich, somebody." Then the voice 
ceased, and the people breathed again, 
relieved. 

"Help him up," said Loot to the 
constable, who obeyed with alacrity, 
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since he not only desired to stand firm 
with the bench but also felt some pity 
for the hungry prisoner whom he had 
himself put in jail. "Now clear the 
court. The case is dismissed." 

Outside of the building everybody 
came up to shake hands with Sweet Briar 
and Dom Quick Jota, eager to make the 
acquaintance with these men, one of 
whom was already famous and the other 
just acquired fame, and to have the honor 
of touching their palmy epidermis — an 
honor than which there is none greater. 
Several cordial invitations were given 
them for dinner, one of which Dom and 
two Briar gladly accepted; and to the 
hospitable houses they were escorted 
with loud huzzahs. 
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Chapter VII 

THE ORIGIN OF THE MULE 

O sooner had our minor hero finished 
his meal and smacked his sore lips 
than a delegation of the important citi- 
zens of Cranberry came to see him. They 
had learnt of his oratorical powers, and 
were anxious to have him give them one 
of his star speeches before leaving town 
— that very evening, if possible. 

Sweet Briar, well replenished and 
feeling much better than in the morning, 
smiled affably and replied: 

'What will there be in it for me?" 

"What do you mean?" demanded the 
spokesman, puzzled. "Do you refer to 
an audience? We can promise you a full 
house." 

A royal flush spread over the orator's 
sturdy face. "A full house is the first 
requisite," he said gently, "but there is 
another of no less importance, sirs." 

"And that?" 
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^^That is a substantial compensation. 
If I bring honor to your village and en- 
tertain you, I expect a little — money in 
return. Is that not fair?" 

"Fair enough," said the second spokes- 
man liberally. "We were authorized to 
promise you twenty dollars, which is 
about as much as we can afford. Is that 
satisfactory?" 

Briar beamed jovially. "I will speak 
to you in my best style, gentlemen, you 
may be assured." 

"And the subject?" 

"If you don't object, I should like to 
surprise the people of Cranberry with 
a lecture that has never before been 
given in public." 

"Very good," responded they, and 
went away satisfied with their dicker; 
and Sweet Briar retired to have his cus- 
tomary siesta, in order that he might re- 
store his tired body and voice to their 
full capacity as well as have the enjoy- 
ment of the nap, which to him was one 
of the wonderful things of life. 

The evening at last came. With beat- 
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ing hearts the fair ones and the homely 
ones of Cranberry (the latter were far 
more numerous than the former) gath- 
ered in the town hall to hear the grand 
speech of the master. Even the little tots 
could not stay away, for they had been 
told that Sweet Briar was a simple man 
and would most likely give a simple 
speech, and they enjoyed simple things, 
like all children and many grown-ups. 

Dom Jota, who could not be left out 
of the program, introduced his affable 
comrade to the audience, referring to 
him as the favorite of subnormal school- 
children on account of his wonderful 
simpleness, at which they applauded 
boisterously, thus giving the orator in- 
spiration for his work. 

"Ladies and gentlemen," he said, bow- 
ing low with urbane courtesy which won 
at once every female heart and softened 
every male. "I was rude enough — with 
your kind permission — to withhold the 
subject of my address as a secret until 
now, in order that it might be a pleasant 
surprise to you. This speech has never 
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before been given in public (applause), 
and I hope that it will come up to your 
expectations, if not surpass them. 

"My subject, ladies and gentlemen, is 
THE ORIGIN OF THE MULE'. 
(Continued applause). In all my vast 
experience at King's Pound I have never 
come across a more interesting animal 
than the mule. The name *mule' is, as 
you may already know, derived from 
the Latin 'mulier\ meaning woman. 
(Loud applause.) Yet in gender it 
is neutral, like me and my shrewd 
companion here. (More applause.) It 
is a cross between an ass and a 
horse, and inherits the bray of the 
one with the stupidity of the other. 
Indeed, were it not for the asses of 
this country, where would the mule 
be? We are in the habit of making fun 
of the ass, but we should not, on account 
of the remarkable hybrid bred from it. 
As for the horse, whose name is derived 
from the common adjective hoarse, it is 
so well known that it scarcely needs to 
be described here. Like horses and asses, 
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the mule has not toes but hoofs, and 
loves to travel on soft, rich ground; but 
hard soil and pavements are not good for 
it, except when well shoed, as of course 
mules must be shooed in order to go best. 

"I once heard a story about a woman 
who came along the street one day and 
saw a boy whipping a mule dreadfully. 
'My gracious, boy,' she said to him, 'why 
do you whip him so hard?* 'To make 
him go, ma'am,' he replied. 'Well, here's 
fifty cents for you if you will stop beat- 
ing him,' she said, holding out a piece 
of silver. The boy took it, and promised 
not to beat the mule again. The next day 
she came along again and there was the 
boy driving the mule nicely without 
beating him. 'Well, boy,' she said to 
him, 'you can drive him without beat- 
ing him, can't you!' 'Yes, ma'am,' he 
said, 'I kin. I twist his tail now.' (Ap- 
plause, especially from the little folks). 

"The mule is very balky, and will not 
go very fast, but it is very patient and 
foolish, willing to carry any old rider, 
even the most stupid. It i^ especially 
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fond of riders who do not drive him 
fast, but let him take its own time and 
amble along in any old direction. I love 
the mulel 

^^Behold the mule in the pasture. It 
stands with long ears upright, sniffing 
the wind, chewing a tuft of coarse grass, 
and from time to time emits a bray that 
makes your hair turn gray. His sleepy 
eyes are almost closed. What a picture 
of contentment!" 

At this very dramatic point, at which 
Sweet Briar was conscientiously using 
his very best style, having been promised 
a fitting reward for his elocutionary 
labors, a little girl in the audience, who 
had been listening with eyes filled with 
holy rapture, broke in with: 

"Mithter Bwiah, won't you thow uth 
how to bway like the muley?" 

Our second-rate hero beamed down 
upon the little tot with celestial mag- 
nanimity, the point of his chin brought 
nearly to the end of his nose by the 
smile; and with that sonorous voice of 
his, louder and more thrilling than the 
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Brighton Bull, he imitated to perfection 
the braying of a mule. It brought down 
the house, and for some time he could 
not go on for the applause they rendered 
him. The little girl clapped her hands 
with glee, giggled loudly as only girls 
know how to giggle, and kicked her feet. 

"Just as the racing automobiles prefer 
a plank circuit for their races, so the 
mule prefers a wooden platform for its 
performances. He does not care how rot- 
ten the planks are, for it can pick his way 
with apparent ease, leaping nimbly over 
the holes and hollow places; and even 
if the platform on which the mule has 
been placed should rot away until only 
a piece of the cross timber was left, he 
would balance himself on one leg and 
cry, *Hee-haw' to beat the band. If he 
falls, he picks himself up again appar- 
ently uninjured. 

"In many respects like woman, from 
whom he is named, the mule is like the 
Asun woman especially, in that it does 
not propagate, yet with this difference: 
the woman could if she would, but won*t, 
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whereas the mule would if it could, but 
can't. (Tittering, giggling, blushing, and 
applause.) You see, I am on to youse 
women 1 But, as my learned comrade on 
the platform here would say, what's the 
difference? What do we care whether 
the mule and the Asun woman does not 
propagate itself? As for the mule, we 
still have jack-asses and horses with 
which to make it; and as for woman, if 
she is not good for anything, why worry 
because she disappears? 

"Again I say, we are glad to have had 
the opportunity to have seen woman be- 
fore she exterminates herself; and when 
the mule dies, let him be buried. (Pro- 
longed applause.) 

"I was well acquaint with a gem- 
man of King's Pound who owned a mule. 
Now this gemman was a bach'lor and 
widderer combined. That is, he had 
been a bach'lor for a number of years, 
then married, then died — I mean his 
wife, who was as contrary as most 
women, dies, and he became a widderer. 
Well, one day he starts off on his mule, 
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and because it wouldn^t go fast he beats 
it 

" What are you beating me for?' said 
the mule. 

^The man was naturally astonished to 
hear the animal speak, especially such a 
stupid animal that had never done any- 
thing before but bray and kick back- 
wards ; but he spoke back and says, Will 
youse go if I don't beat you?" 

"'Sure,' the mule replied, and off he 
goes nice as youse please. But the next 
day when the man went riding again, he 
didn't whip the mule, and the mule, tak- 
ing advantage of his kindness, stops and 
refused to go. 

" 'Why don't you go?' inquired the 
man. 

" 'Because you didn't beat me,' an- 
swers the mule. 

"The man jumps off the mule's back 
terrified, and ran down the road crying, 
'My wife! my wife! she's come back in 
tfie form of a mule I' " 

The people thought this joke was the 
best of all^ and they did not hesitate to 
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show their appreciation of it. When they 
became silent at last, Sweet Briar smiled 
with great satisfaction, and resumed his 
speech, which we are sorry not to have 
time to hear in full; but it was printed 
in the next issue of the Prucklim Eegle, 
where you can find it if you have the 
time and inclination to search for it. For 
years — until he died, in fact-^the de- 
lighted orator carried this copy of the 
Eegle in his bosom, removing it from 
time to time to read and re-read. 

After the speech was over and most 
of the people had come up to shake the 
right hand of Dom Jota and the right 
and left hand of Sweet Briar, one of the 
delegates who had hired the orator for 
the evening approached with a pleased 
expression on his face. 

"See here, Mr. Briar," he said with 
enthusiasm, gripping his hand hard, 
"that was a grand speech — so simple and 
instructive. And the jokes were so sim- 
ple that we all caught on to them! We 
talked it over when you were through, 
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and decided that twenty dollars was not 
enough/' 

''It was an honor to be able to address 
you," said Briar. 

"And it was an honor for us to hear 
you. Why, you have made our little town 
of Cranberry famous forever! We have 
joined twenty dollars more to what we 
promised you. Sorry you had any 
trouble on account of John Van der 
Beer's silver, sir." 

"That's all right— don't mention it," 
replied the generous pilgrim, holding 
out his hand for the dosh — that large 
hand that always itched, and covering 
his mouth with the other hand, since he 
perceived that the delegate watched the 
place where the three teeth had been, 
and he was sensitive about it. 

With a loud jingle the delegate drew 
from his side pockets two handfuls of 
silver dollars and handed them over to 
the orator, thinking that he would be 
delighted by the sight of them; but he 
made a great mistake. Briar drew back 
as from a loathsome thing, and put his 
two hands behind his back. zoa 



"Not silver!" he exclaimed, shaking 
his curly head until the few insides rat- 
tled. "No, not that! I will not accept 
that, sir." 

"What do you want?" demanded the 
other, who happened to be one of those 
good-natured men with a fierce, quick 
temper. 

"Gold, or bank-notes," returned Sweet 
Briar, still shaking his nut. 

"We are not in England," said the 
delegate, whose temper was rising rapid- 
ly. "Silver is as good as gold here, if 
not better, since it weighs more. There 
is your money, and if you want it, pick 
it up." With that he threw the silver 
dollars on the floor, so that they jingled 
fiercely, and rolled every which way; 
and pulling the rest out of his pockets 
he cast them after the first, and walked 
away in a huff. 

It did not take Briar long, although 
usually he was thick as baker's dough, 
to see his mistake. He stopped shaking 
his poll, looked longingly at the pieces 
of silver, some of which were still spin- 



ningy and began to gather them in. It 
took him some time, since they were 
scattered far and near, in corners, be- 
hind benches and chairs, and in cracks, 
of which the house was full ; but he did 
not mind the time or the effort, so ab- 
sorbed was he in the pursuit of the metal 
he had pretended to scorn. Surely it does 
not pay to lie about our likes and dis- 
likes 1 As he found a dollar, he would 
wipe the dust off it reverentially, rub it 
on his sleeve to make it look pretty, and 
after an affectionate squeeze and glance 
place it tenderly in one of his pockets. 

"How did you like my speech?" in- 
quired he of Dom Jota, when the latter 
returned to Briar^s side after chattering 
with the last lady. 

"Wonderful," Dom replied, awe- 
struck. "It was so deep that I could 
hardly comprehend it, yet so simple that 
I caught every word." 
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Chapter VIII 

TRICKS, KICKS, AND TRICKS 

nPHE next morning Dom Quick Jota 
' and his estimable companion started 
away on their mules bright and early, 
anxious to leave Cranberry as soon as 
possible in search of more and greater ad- 
ventures. The man of ambition is never 
satisfied, but is impelled onward by his 
mighty cravings. 

For an hour or two they ambled along 
without saying a word to each other. The 
reason for their silence was that each 
was thinking of his own greatness. Dom 
was also making plans for the future 
with that busy brain of his, which teemed 
with foxy projects for the benefit of self. 
When Dom did notice his comrade, he 
noticed something else, too. 

"By the power of almighty England!'' 
he exclaimed. "What is that you are 
carrying on your mule?" 
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"That is the platform desk," Briar re- 
sponded calmly. 

"What platform desk?" 

"Why, the one on which I laid my 
notes last night. Don't you recognize it? 
I could not come away without it." 

"Why not, stupid?" 

"Because I made it famous by using 
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"By Edward VII, what a foolish fel- 
low! And you actually took that thing 
from the hall last night and strapped it 
to your mule?" 

"I did it early this morning, before 
anybody else was awake," corrected 
Sweet Briar. 
"And what will you do with it?" 
"Keep it as a souvenir, of course." 
"You won't do any such thing!" Dom 
cried angrily. "I am the head of this 
expedition, and my word is law. Un- 
strap it at once, and throw it into the 
bushes. Do you want to get us into 
trouble? If they catch us — and they may 
be riding after us this minute — they will 
make us suffer." 
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"What would they do?" queried Briar 
anxiously. 

"What would they do? How do I 
know? I am not the judge; but from 
what I have seen of Loot Van Watter I 
should say that he would take away our 
money first for contempt of court and 
then put us to work on the road to earn 
more money for the town." 

The cold chills ran up and down the 
purloiner's spine upon hearing these 
alarming words. He hugged his pockets 
with both elbows, as if to protect his 
dear dollars, which he had earned by 
such hard labor and made famous by 
touching. 

"I — think," he said slowly with a woe- 
ful grimace, "that you are right. I 
surely do not wish to jeopardize the suc- 
cess of our journey by carrying this desk 
further, no matter how much I love it." 
With that he dismounted as rapidly as 
his avoirdupois would allow, and pro- 
ceeded to untie the desk, but not with- 
out shedding many tears of sorrow. 
"Good-by, desk," he said as he cast it 
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into the bushes by the road; and they 
went on. 

"I am a man of peace," soliloquized 
Briar in a semi-audible roar, which 
sounded like the hush of a great engine 
that has not yet stopped working, "and 
do not care to seek quarrels. Let them 
have their desk — I can find others. Why 
must there be war? Why must the dove 
of peace be shot without mercy through 
the liver? I would save the dove, if I 
could by much speaking, and mount its 
skin on a broom-stick, where all can see 
it — in front of the capitol, perhaps. 
Quarrelsome men get little for their 
pains — they are shot down like auks be- 
fore the sickle, and when they are dead 
they can not find money. Oh, why did 
I not ask for sixty instead of forty? Why 
did I appear satisfied. Fool, fool that I 
was!" He buffeted his head and groaned 
like a sick dog that has just taken a heavy 
dose of castor-oil. 

"What is the matter?" inquired Jota 
solicitously. He could not afford to have 
a sick companion. "Are you sick?" 
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"I am not sick," Briar replied with 
a heavy sigh brought way from the roots 
of his ponderous bowels. '^I am not sick, 
but only meditating. I am sorry I did 
not demand twice as much." 

"Twice as much as what?" 

"Twice as much money." 

"B-r-r-r-r," growled Dom with a sneer 
twice as long as usual. "They would have 
overpaid you if they had given you only 
half as much." He did not seem to be in 
good humor. Perhaps his companion's 
folly jarred him, or maybe it was jeal- 
ousy. 

"Half as much!" echoed Briar doubt- 
fully, crossing himself twice to avert an 
evil omen. "How can you say that, 
comrade? Wasn't my speech last night 
one of the greatest, if not the greatest, 
you ever heard?" 

"In respect to noise and simplicity, 
yes; but I have heard fire whistles that 
betrayed more intelligence. As for your 
money, which is so dear to you, you 
will not keep that long if the constable 
catches you." 
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"He will have no proof that I took 
the desk, even if he does," answered the 
other, trembling like an aspen leaf. 

"No proof? What are you talking 
about? He will find the desk in the 
woods, and you on the highway. Isn't 
that proof enough?" 

"But he will not catch me red-handed. 
You would not peach on me, would you, 
dear comrade?" Sweet Briar cried, roll- 
ing his eyes toward his leader with 
piteous appeal. 

"Do you think for an instant that I 
would keep my mouth shut and let them 
drag us both to jail? What do you take 
me for? I may be a rascal, but I am no 
fool. I go to prison for your theft? 
Not on your sweet life." 

This reply did not tend to reassure the 
other rider, who whipped up his mule 
so hard and so suddenly that the balky 
animal stopped short, throwing Briar, 
heavy and clumsy as he was, clean over 
its head. Dom Quick did not even turn, 
but whipped his mule cautiously and 
galloped out of sight, leaving the dis- 
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mounted caballero to pick himself up 
and regain his seat as best he could. 
The sneer on Dom's long, thin, hypo- 
critical face, however much delight it 
revealed in the owner's mind, was not 
pleasant to behold, and I am very glad 
we were not there to see it. There are 
some things we prefer to let the chron- 
icler describe for us. 

However, Dom slowed down his mule 
after a while, since it is not in the nature 
of these contrary brutes to progress rap- 
idly, not wishing to outdistance his fol- 
lower so far as to leave him entirely. 
He needed Briar in his business, to be 
his errand-boy and scape-goat, a thing 
that Briar was only too willing to do 
provided he could remain in such dis- 
tinguished company as that of Dom 
Quick Jota. When one man needs an- 
other he will put up with Idiscomfort 
and unpleasantries cheerfully. 

By and by he came to a cross-road. 
He wondered whether it would not be 
best to turn to one side, in order to get 
away from the main road, on which pur- 



suers would be sure to come. Then how 
would Briar know which way to take? 
If he put up a sign for Briar and he did 
not notice it, not only would the latter 
be likely to go ahead straight and be 
thrown out of the adventure immedi- 
ately, but the sheriff would surely see it 
when he came in search of the now 
famous desk, which was a serious loss to 
Cranberry after holding the notes of the 
world-orator with the big mouth and 
microscopic brain, and would be exactly 
directed in his pursuit. 

"I have it!" he exclaimed, after some 
quick thinking. ^^I will pen a note and 
place it on the road with a fifty-cent 
piece of silver upon it — Briar will never 
go past that!" So he did, and turning 
north, thinking by mistake it was south 
(having devoted so much of his time to 
newspapers he was not a good woods- 
man), he trotted hastily on without 
worrying in the least about his follower. 
You might ask, why he did not wait for 
Briar? My dear reader, if you knew 
Dom Jota's temperament and character 
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as well as I you would not ask that ques- 
tion. 

It turned out just as he expected. The 
heavier knight of the mule arrived at 
the crossing two hours behind his nim- 
bler chief, anxious and sad at heart be- 
sides being a bit sick to his stomach from 
hunger and from the fall. It is awful 
to lose a leader on whom you have been 
depending! At the forks he stopped, 
witless and amazed. 

^^What in the name of Benraska shall 
I do?" he sobbed bitterly. "It was mean 
of him not to wait for me! Which 
direction shall I take? Here are four! 
Oh, boys, I am lost — boo hoo!" His 
heart-rending cries would have melted 
a heart of adamant, had one been near; 
but nobody heard him except a lonely 
farmer two miles away, who mistook 
the noise for the bellowing of a sick cow 
in the pasture and went out to find her 
and relieve her. Then his eyes fell 
upon the coin in the middle of the road, 
and his tears stopped flowing; instead a 
beatific smile spread over his massive 
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face, the home of perennial complacency, 
at the welcome sight. He got off, hold- 
ing the reins with one hand, and picked 
up the fifty-cent piece of silver with 
great joy. 

"And a note from my dear Jota," he 
he said, opening the folded paper after 
kissing many times the coin and putting 
it in the vest pocket over his heart. "He 
has not forsaken me after all, but only 
preceded me on the way to find for me 
a kingdom or at least a province. Truly 
we shall have great adventures and 
something material in the end for our- 
selves. 'Follow me to the south,' that 
is all, but that is enough. How kind and 
thoughtful of dear Dom to take the 
pains to write this and leave it with a 
silver half for me! To the south — let's 
see, this direction. But I see no mule 
tracks here. What is wrong, by 111? 
Has he endeavored to deceive me in 
order to get a kingdom for himself 
alone? Has he deserted me and tricked 
me with a false note, leaving a bribe to 
pacify me? Never will I be pacified 
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with a paltry fifty-cent piece of silver! 
There may be men who would betray 
their country for that, but I would not 
do it for less than eight thousand dollars 
a year. I am a man of peace, but let 
Dom Quick Jota understand that fifty 
cents will not buy me off. I will pursue 
him and wreak revenge." 

Thus soliloquizing sonorously, he 
examined the roadway in hopes of dis- 
covering where his leader had gone. 
Fortunately for him and his expedition 
the tracks were clear on the north turn. 
"Whatever his motives were, I shall 
pursue bravely, regardless of pain or 
hunger," he continued, setting his grand- 
mother's chin with determination, and 
rode to the north as fast as he could, 
having found that if he kept up a con- 
stant stream of blows with his whip on 
the poor brute's belly, the latter would 
gallop without kicking. 
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Chapter IX 

AN ACCIDENT 

fJI ELANCHOLY and disconsolate 
*^* in spite of the addition of the fifty 
cents, Briar went along, seeking signs of 
his master continually. At last he heard 
a well-known bray, and came soon in 
sight of a gray mule hitched to a tree. 

"Where the mule is there will be the 
rider,'' thought he, his courage rising 
like the mercury in a thermometer taken 
from a chilly cellar and placed in the 
warm sun. Sure enough, Dom Jota sat 
on the bank, surrounded by the remnants 
of his lunch, which he had just now 
finished eating, writing on a pad. On 
hearing the sound of the hoofs of Briar's 
mule, he looked up casually and then 
went on writing. 

"This is a pretty ado," began the tardy 
cavalier angrily. He had been working 
himself up to a pretty rage, in order that 
he might tell Dom what he thought. 
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No answer from the literary man. "I 
say/' exclaimed Briar with a rising in- 
flection, ^'this is a pretty ado. Is this 
the way you treat a fellow comrade 
whom you enticed away from a happy 
home into the wilderness in search of 
adventure? Is it thus you deceive him 
by false messages after basely deserting 
him in the hour of need, and receive 
him with a silent stare when he at last 
finds you?" 

"Were you talking to me?" asked Jota 
without even glancing up from his note- 
book. 

"Was I talking to you?" Briar echoed 
wrathfully. "Of course I was." 

"Well, you needn't bellow quite so 
loud. I am not deaf. Now what did 
you say?" His soft voice flowed into 
Briar's ear-drums like extracted honey 
into a hungry mouth. 

For a moment the stout orator was 
too full of vexation to speak. Then his 
words issued thick and fast, together 
with much spittle that shot out between 
the remaining teeth through the recently 
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caused hole, like wind that blows hard 
in the fall bringing with it much mois- 
ture. ^^Is it thus you make fun of a great 
personage like me, who has gained with 
his mouth more fame than Solomon ever 
earned by means of his thousand cucum- 
bers? (He meant concubines, but got 
his words mixed.) Where is your re- 
spect for greatness? Do you wish to 
provoke me to anger? Beware, sir, how 
you monkey with the band-wagon." 

^'Band-wagon is good," replied Jota 
with irritating calmness, as he placed 
his pencil in its case and folded the book. 
^'I often wish I had as much spare wind 
as you — I might then become an Asun 
empemr. But why get provoked? I 
have done you no harm. Here I have 
been waiting for you a long time. Are 
you not grateful for the favors I shower 
upon you?" 

"Favors you shower upon me?" 
choked the other. "Favors? Do you call 
this a favor?" With that he plucked 
forth the misleading note and held it up 
for Jota to look at. 
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**Don't you want it?" 

"Want it? this treacherous piece of 
deceitf ulness ? Not I!" he exclaimed 
with tremendous oratorical outburst, and 
cast the paper scornfully at his sneering 
leader, who only laughed lightly, as if 
he had expected such a scene, and an- 
swered, gathering up the rest of the 
lunch preparatory to replacing it in the 
saddle-bag : 

"The one goes with the other. If you 
are dissatisfied with the note, which I 
troubled to write and leave for your 
better guidance, then give me back also 
the fifty cents in silver under which you 
found it. I claim my property. Hand 
it over." 

Briar drew back in alarm. "D-do- 
y-you r-r- really m-mean it?" he stam- 
mered; and his aching hand went up to 
his breast as if to protect the beloved 
piece of silver. "I t-thought you meant 
it for me." 

"So I did, but if you are going to talk 
to me that way, I must have it back at 
once." 



"Now, if I am real good, will you let 
me keep it?" begged the other. 

"If you will be very good and do 
what I say without complaining or mak- 
ing a fuss, I will let you keep it" 

"Oh, thank you!" cried Briar grate- 
fully. "I will be good. But will you 
not let me stop to eat a little lunch? I 
am starving." 

"We are late as it is, and have no time 
to waste," Dom answered, and he un- 
hitched his mount and got on. "But 
here are a couple of sandwiches. They 
will keep you from starving until we 
eat supper." 

"And where," demanded Briar some- 
what petutantly, although pleased to 
have the doublets, "shall we eat sup- 
per?" 

"We shall see to that later. Every 
thing in its own place. Perhaps we 
shall go without supper, if the people 
from Cranberry catch us on the road. 
Who knows — " 

"Let us proceed at high speed!" in- 
terrupted the wonderful orator, crack- 
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ing his whip with energy beneath the 
beast's belly and urging it on with his 
heels. "We must not delay, as you say." 

Dom chucked to himself, but without 
moving a muscle of his lean face, all the 
nerves and sinews of which were well 
under his foxy control, to think how he 
had driven Briar onward without even 
urging him ; and all the rest of the after- 
noon he preserved an especially good 
humor on account of it; but his poor 
companion did not realize the trick. 

"Which is north?" asked the leader 
after a while. 

"We are going north," the orator 
answered, gazing at Jota fixedly in hope 
of discovering some sign of guile on his 
holy face — that sacred phiz before which 
King's Pound had bowed respectfully. 
His search was quite unsuccessful. 

"Then I made a mistake in the com- 
pass. I intended to go and thought I 
was going south." He did not ask to be 
pardoned, for he was too proud to do 
that, but his follower, faithful and 
large-hearted, forgave him for it, and 
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held no further rancor on account ol it 
Fortunately in this world, by the law of 
compensation, a large heart almost 
makes up for a lack of brains, and a for- 
giving nature for a lack of common- 
sense. 

"You spoke of a certain method of 
conduct which you called the ^less-fair' 
method," began Sweet Briar. "It in- 
terested Judge Van Watter immensely, 
and it interested me no less. It seems to 
be a wonderful thing. Can you not ex- 
plain it to me more fully?" 

"Surely. Ask me some questions, and 
I will answer them for you." 

"Well, does it always save you 
energy?" 

"Of course it does." They were rid- 
ing more slowly now, knee to knee in 
the most affectionate fashion. One 
would have thought that they would 
always love each other. 

"Can you illustrate by a definite case, 
dear friend?" 

Without ever having taught school, 
Dom Jota's mind was like that of a 
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school teacher — ready to make things 
clear at a moment's notice. His long 
training in reading editorials had done 
it. "If there is something that ought to 
be done, but you never do it, you save 
so much energy by not doing it, don't 
you?" he explained magisterially. 

"That's plain as day," said Briar en- 
thusiastically. "But does it also save 
time?" 

"That too. If you don't spend time 
on something that ought to be done, you 
save that much time, don't you?" 

"I understand that. But does it save 
money?" Briar's eyes shone like burn- 
ing coals, and his heart went pit-a-pat, 
like an alchemist who has mixed his 
metals, added the touch-stone and 
charm, and waits to see the gold appear 
in his vessel. 

"Why not? Isn't time money?" 

"Yesl" shouted Briar so loudly that 
the hills and plains echoed and reechoed 
as after an explosion of dynamite, and 
he whooped like a boy just let out of 
school after being detained for punish- 
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ment. Then tears came to his eyes, tears 
of gratitude, and he said gravely: 
"Thank you, my dear friend and com- 
rade. I shall always be grateful to you 
for this. If there is any way in which 
I can repay you, let me know." 

"Keep your money," said Dom sar- 
castically, knowing full well that the 
orator did not refer to money when he 
spoke of repaying. 

They had the good fortune to stop 
at an inn that night, in a little vil- 
lage that has long been forgotten be- 
cause the travelers did not register in 
the book and nobody knew who they 
were. Sometimes great men like to 
travel incognito; but that is not fair to 
the places where they stop, since it is a 
well established custom in this world for 
all spots where quondam pseudo-great- 
ness left their footprints to make money 
by him. 

After several days of uneventful jour- 
neying, during which they conversed 
some, ate more, and meditated not a 
little, they came to the precincts of East 
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Lemon, a fruitful but acid town where 
many lemons are hatched out and 
brought up with hot-house care, a vil- 
lage based upon the manners of India 
with its three classes — rich, nouveau- 
riche, less rich, and colored pariahs for 
the fourth class or no class at all. 

"This is a beautiful place in which 
to dwell forever," sighed Sweet Briar 
longingly, whose buttocks had become 
very sore from much mule-riding, and 
who was about ready to settle down 
again in solid comfort in an arm-chair 
by the stove. 

"But a bad place in which to be 
buried," responded Jota. 

"Why so, sir?" 

"Because there is no cemetery here, 
and it is not pleasant to be laid away in 
somebody's back yard without a tomb- 
stone or monument to mark the grave of 
greatness." 

"I comprehend," sighed Briar, col- 
lecting his courage in view of further 
traveling; but he was not comforted by 
his companion's reference to death, 
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which brought to his superstitious mind 
ill omens and worrying thoughts, and 
sapped his energy. 

Ahead of them in the road appeared 
a swell turn-out, a four-in-hand belong- 
ing to some show-off apes driven by a 
haughty coachman. It kept to the mid- 
dle of the street, turning neither to right 
nor to left for anybody. Dom, who rode 
ahead of Briar and to the right, waited 
as long as he thought advisable before 
going into the gutter, and then turned 
quickly, right under the nose of the 
nearest horse, galled to the quick by 
such unmannerly treatment — he, the 
famous man of King's Pound! 

His companion, however, slow to 
think and slow to move, did not escape 
so well. The shoulder of the horse that 
so narrowly passed Jota came violently 
against the shoulder of Sweet Briar's 
poor mule, throwing the latter and his 
unwieldy mounter to the ground, where 
they lay unconscious. The gorgeous 
equipage went right by without paying 
any attention to the victims of its haut- 
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ton, which ton to the tony is the only 
bon-ton, while the occupants of the 
coach sneered mildly at such rudeness 
and clumsiness on the part of the ill- 
starred adventurer, and pressed their 
perfumed handkerchiefs to their noses 
in order to prevent any odor of the 
"vulgar pair" from reaching their fine 
nostrils. 

Dom Quick, perceiving that his com- 
panionable chum was seriously hurt, 
went to his assistance at once. A car- 
riage was approaching. 

"Will you please assist us?" he cried 
to the gay drivers, but his only reply 
was a mocking laugh from them. 
Nothing daunted by the rebuff, since 
with his own inclination toward cold- 
ness and snobbishness he understood it, 
he called to a groceryman who came 
next. 

"This ain't an abattoir- wagon!" said 
the haughty provider of the rich, and 
rolled by rapidly in order to finish his 
route uninterrupted by moribund mules 
and rubicund orators. 



Dom hated to assist Briar personally 
but did not like to leave him there from 
fear that complications might follow at 
the police station, so he fingered him 
gingerly to see whether he was alive or 
dead. His nervous fingers touched at 
first feel a sensitive spot — the fifty-cent 
piece of silver in the vest pocket over 
Briar's heart! 

'^Stop picking my pocket," the in- 
jured assistant-hero moaned in alarm. 
"Please don't take my money." He 
opened his eyes and tried to rise. 

"So!" ejaculated Dom Jota cynically. 
"You show signs of life when it is a 
question of money, eh? Well, I won't 
hurt your money, but you must not talk 
to me that way. I am not a common 
thief. Get up, now." He gave him an 
easy kick in the behind as a prodder, 
and it worked admirably, since diat, too, 
was a sensitive spot! Briar leaped with 
a faint roar to his feet and looked around 
stupidly. Then with a 3igh he relapsed 
into unconsciousness While still on his 
feet, and sank down heavily into the 
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gutter without assistance. The effort 
had been too much for him. 

As luck would have it, along came a 
moving van on which were printed in 
large letters the words: JAY DIE 
TRICK— STORAGE & SHORT DIS- 
TANCE MOVING. "A good place 
in which to die if he is going to die," 
Dom thought quickly, "and surely we 
could ask for nothing better in which to 
move him." So he held up his hand as 
if he were a traffic policeman, thus 
bringing the negro driver to a quick 
halt. 

"Is your wagon loaded?" he de- 
manded authoritatively. 

"No, boss," the negro answered po- 
litely. 

"Will you take a load?" 

"Where to?" 

"Nearest hospital." 

"All right, boss, chuck him in." 

"What will your charge be?" 

The negro surveyed the double wreck 
by the roadside. "Want the mule ter 
go, too?" 
130 



"D — it, no," Dom replied sourly. 
"Only the man." 

"We charge five dollars fer a full 
load and three-fifty fer a half load," the 
negro, who did not seem to be in any 
hurry, explained. "Which is he, full 
er only half full?" 

At some other time Jota would have 
appreciated the joke more than now. 
"He is not drunk — he is a temperance 
man — got injured by being thrown off 
the mule. We'll have to get help — he is 
pretty heavy. But how much will you 
charge?" he insisted. 

"He am sho'ly a big one," said the 
negro. "Spec I'll charge you fo' dol- 
lars. That suit yer?" 

"All right. Get him in quick." 

The driver laughed as only negroes 
can laugh, and spoke to a comrade who 
had been lying on burlap in the wagon, 
fast asleep, poking hm at the same time 
in the ribs with the butt of his whip to 
wake him up. Then the two negroes 
seized Briar as they would a sack of 
meal and hoisted him with a mighty, 



united effort into the back, upon a layer 
or two of burlap. At that moment, as 
if aware that his rider was about to 
leave him, the mule raised its head 
feebly and kicked with its forelegs. 

"Better shoot the mule, boss," the first 
negro advised. "They are pretty strict 
in this yer town 'bout cruelty ter ani- 
mals.'' 

"Drive on to the hospital and leave 
me to my business," Dom commanded 
harshly. "The mule is only stunned — 
not badly hurt. He will be as good as 
ever in a short while. Drive on." 

"A' right, boss," the darkey responded 
cheerfully, used to being treated coldly, 
and started off with a crack of his whip. 
On the way to the hospital, which hap- 
pened to be, by a strange coincidence, 
the Children's Hospital and Asylum, 
the two colored gentlemen went through 
the sleeping orator's pockets and with- 
drew his silver key-wind watch, his 
silver pencil made famous by being 
used for scratching notes, his silver fifty- 
cent piece, a silver-handled knife made 
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famous by the great man by being used 
to sharpen his wits when especially dull, 
a silver stick-pin, his silver cuff-studs, 
and twenty of the silver cartwheels 
given him by the people of Cranberry. 

Meanwhile our primary hero with the 
sneering countenance got Briar's mule 
upon his feet, by kicking it in the ribs, 
and rode slowly to the hospital on his 
own mount, leading the other. When he 
arrived, he found that his friend had 
been already delivered by the negroes 
and was being examined by the doctors, 
to whom he went at once, having ob- 
tained permission at the. office. Briar 
was crying like an idiot child. 

"Where is he hurt?" Dom demanded. 

"We can not determine," replied the 
doctor in charge, a tall, well-built, hand^ 
some and sympathetic physcian who had 
worked hard over the mulish orator, ex- 
pecting to find a broken bone. "I thought 
at first it was a fracture of the skull, he 
was so apathetfc, but his skull seems as 
hard and sound as a dollar, and now, as 
you see, he is weeping, showing that the 
osseous kettle is uncracked." 133 



"It would take more than an ordinary 
fall to break that skull/' said Jota with 
a wise wink. "If anything is cracked, it 
is inside not out. No concussion of the 
brain?" 

The doctor looked puzzled. "No," he 
answered solemnly, "no concussion of the 
brain. Why, I can't find any brain!" 

Dom Quick laughed heartily. "You 
are an honest man, doctor, and I'll put 
all my trust in you. You have more in- 
sight than an Xray. Any ribs caved in? 
Legs all right? How about the arms?" 

All the physicians shook their heads. 
No bones were broken, they said, al- 
though there might be internal injuries. 

Briar stopped bawling suddenly. "My 
heart is broken 1" he cried in a loud voice 
that almost split the ear-drums of the 
doctor nearest his head. "The injury is 
internal — they are right." Then he re- 
lapsed into his previous lachrymose state. 

"Something wrong here," declared the 
tall attendant quietly, tapping his brow. 
"But he may recover from it." 

Briar could not understand the words, 
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but Ire caught the gesture. "Give me a 
little spirits of camphor, and I will try 
to explain to you," he sobbed. 

"We have given you spirits of cam- 
phor," a doctor stated. "We dare not 
give you any more just now." 

"You did give me spirits of camphor?" 
Sweet asked. "Then why in the name of 
the Holy Convent-ion did you not tell 
me?" He sat up in his cot and shook his 
fist energetically. "Those rascals robbed 
me!" he yelled. "They stole from me 
the dearest things I had ! Boo hoo !" 

"Comfort yourself, dear," soothed the 
nice doctor, laying him forcibly again 
on his back. "We will recover them." 

Sweet Briar^s mind, which was as un- 
certain and undependable as the wind, 
fell into a soft slumber, and he snored 
peacefully less than half a minute after 
being wide awake and bellowing. 

"Was he robbed?" demanded one of 
the more silent physicians of Dom Jota 
suspiciously. 

"The negroes must have stripped him 
in the moving van," the latter replied 
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hastily. "Interrogate him when he 
wakes, and learn the details, and record 
them. Take good care of the patient. He 
will pay you well, since he has still some 
money left. He is a millionaire." 

"You don't say!" exclaimed the doc- 
tors in chorus. "Yes, sir, we'll watch 
over him carefully. If it's as he says, he 
is probably suffering from nothing more 
than a shaking up, temporary loss of 
wind, and hurt feelings," continued the 
smallest of them. "What may his name 
be, sir?" questioned the fine-looking one. 
"Are you a millionaire, too?" demanded 
another. 

"No, I am not a millionaire — ^yet," re- 
plied Dom pleasantly. "Some day I 
hope to be. I am as ambitious as all 
other great men. My friend's name is 
Sweet Briar, and he comes from King's 
Pound. Ever hear of him?" 

"Sweet Briar— King's Pound," re- 
peated a fat doctor, endeavoring to re- 
call something from the back of his head. 
"Seems to me I have heard of King's 
Pound, but never of Sweet Briar, 



cept of course the pipe by that name," 
he added brightly. 

"I have heard of a man — a great man 
— who lives at King's Pound," volun- 
teered the little physician. 

"Who's that?" said Dom, becoming 
jealous at once. 

"A reader of newspapers called Dom 
Quick." 

"Dom Quick Jota," the tall fellow 
said in way of correction. 

"Yes, that's it— Dom Quick Jota. 
Know him, sir?" 

"I am Dom Quick Jota," responded 
that dignitary, swelling out his caved-in 
chest with extraordinary pride. He had 
been enjoying hearing his name men- 
tioned and repeated so many times, just 
as all great men do, even those who are 
not yet millionaires. 

They crowded round him eagerly. 
"Can it be possible!" "What luck!" 
"Greatly honored, sir." "Pleasure to 
meet you." 

"I must go, but I will return," said 
Dom, whose hypocritical face beamed 
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for once with real and unaffected joy. 
"Here is a ten-cent piece, and if there 
is anything else to pay when I return, 
give the bill to my unfortunate friend 
here, the millionaire." With that he 
turned and went out 

The medical attendants, who had not 
been at all careless or idle before Dom's 
arrival, redoubled their efforts to care 
for the wounded man. They were out 
for coin as well as Dom Jota and Sweet 
Briar! Who was not — in the Asu coun- 
try — sixty years ago? Thank God, cus- 
toms have changed since then, so that 
nowadays nobody, especially ambitious 
adventurers, thinks of money or the 
means of procuring it: we are in an age 
of such purity of character 1 

It was a great day for the doctors that 
brought Dom Jota and Briar to the hos- 
pital, since they became famous by 
touching and talking with these two 
famous men; and they were grateful. 
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Chapter X 

DREAMS AND LAISSER-FAIRE 

nnWO months have passed since the 
* above narrated events occurred. The 
weather is colder in King's Pound now 
than it was then, but the travelers don't 
mind that, since they have turned their 
footsteps south where the invigorating 
climate makes men sturdy, strong, brave, 
courageous, honest, sincere, true-hearted, 
unaffected, magnanimous, simple-man- 
nered, kind, and brainy. Isn't it queer 
that the further south in Asu you go the 
more you are stirred to throw off leth- 
argy and use for altruistic purposes the 
mind God gave you, although the tem- 
perature becomes milder and more 
agreeable to lazy people, whether thin 
or fat, sensitive to the cold or not sensi- 
tive to it, well protected by many strange 
garments or by one's own blubber? In 
a satire you may expect, sir, to find 
things topsy-turvy, just as they are in 
real life. 139 



The silver-fooled orator made an at- 
tempt to recover his lost jewelry, but to 
no avail. He could not prove that the 
negroes robbed him, as he slept during 
the ride; and if he had been able to 
prove that the articles were taken from 
him while in the van he could not have 
picked out the right man; so he had to 
drop the case and be glad that he could 
get out of Lemon alive, as well he might 
be, since lots of people die there every 
year, and many besides who don't die 
pass away as far as human usefulness is 
concerned, becoming perhaps animals in 
the re-in-pink. But Briar's troubles did 
not worry Jota, who had other and lof- 
tier things of which to think — adven- 
tures in the south, recognitioh of great- 
ness gained in King's Pound (we need 
not repeat in what manner it had been 
gained, since that is now familiar to 
you), and millions of dollars (gold, not 
silver, for Dom) to be earned (?) and 
salted away like the cod captured oft 
Gloucester. 

Their destination now was Ironing 



Pound, a little provincial town built for 
commercial purposes but degenerated 
already (this was sixty years ago, mind 
you) into a freak-society colony where 
women are more conspicuous and loud 
than even the men (?). (We put the 
interrogation point after men to question 
the word, not the sentence.) Why they 
were headed hither we can not definitely 
say; but we have suspicions that they 
thought Ironing Pound contained or 
promised wealth to all who enter here, 
as Dante would say. But do not make 
the mistake of thinking that the Pound 
of Ironing Pound had its derivation 
from the same source as that of King's 
Pound: the latter came from the word 
for enclosure for cattle, mules, sheep, 
swine and other animals, whereas the 
former sprang from the English word 
meaning twenty shillings, the standard 
coin for all good and loyal British sub- 
jects. 

Their conversation waxed and waned 
like the full moon, like the ceaseless tide, 
like the beauty of man and the intelli- 
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gence of woman. A spell of silence 
would give place to a spirited discus- 
sion, a speech or monolog by Sweet 
Briar, or a lengthy and detailed explana- 
tion by Dom. Thus their journey never 
grew wearisome, but remained always 
interesting to both cavaliers if not to 
their mules. Spiritual subjects they ta- 
booed by mutual consent as being inap- 
propriate; money they avoided as being 
dangerously near to their hearts; poli- 
tics they treated gingerly, because they 
did not know much about it; sin was 
out of the question, since they were not 
both Bresbiterians ; ethics was not in- 
vented then, so passed untouched; but 
they talked a great deal about philos- 
ophy, a subject which any ignorant person 
finds easy and interesting, about methods, 
which has always meant more to true 
Asuns than the truth itself, about cur- 
rent events, than which there exists no 
greater god, and about Shakespeare^s (?) 
'Makadoo about Nothing but Money,* 
with whom they were both acquainted. 
They stopped at inns sometimes, but 
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not often, because there they had to 
spend money. They discovered, like 
Goldsmith and other eccentricities, that 
farmhouses made the best lodging- 
places. Although an occasional brute of 
a farmer would compel them to pay for 
their provender and beds, most of them 
would either charge nothing or pay them 
a dollar or two apiece for the honor of 
their visit, which brought greatness to 
the house as well as earning capacity. 
When the fare happened to be especially 
good or the hosts and hostesses agreeable, 
Briar would make for them an extempo- 
raneous speech interwoven with many 
dried flowers, always winding up with 
the reminder that his speeches were 
worth $500 a half-hour, but that he 
would charge them nothing on account 
of the entertainment. Secretly, however, 
he regretted his kindness in letting them 
off so easy. Dom Jota never failed to 
leave any house without taking the man 
outside and whispering that he; might 
some day become a candidate for the 
throne of England and would appreciate 
a vote at the elections. 243 



As we said, they were wending their 
way further and further south, but had 
not met with any unusual adventures 
since the affair at Lemon. As our real- 
ism is a means to an end and not an end 
in itself, we shall spare the reader the 
tediousness of describing in minute de- 
tail every act and action that the two 
heroes did on the way, skipping over the 
dull portions, of which there were many, 
and coming at once to the most entertain- 
ing. 

Now it happened that one night Sweet 
Briar had a remarkable dream, and in 
the morning he longed to tell it to his 
leader, but hesitated, because he knew 
that each man is more pleased with 
musing over his own dreams than listen- 
ing with unsympathetic ear to the noc- 
turnal vagaries of somebody else. We 
secretly despise what belongs to an- 
other, but boldly love what is our own, 
even if it be dirty and ill-smelling. Mrs. 
Luck helped him out 

"I had a very peculiar dream last 
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night," began Dom at about ten o'clock, 
looking fixedly at his follower. 

"Is that so? What was it?" Briar po- 
litely replied, seeing an easy solution to 
his problem. 

"Well, I dreamed that a dozen evil- 
intentioned men crowded around me to 
injure me." 

"Yes? What did you do?" 

"What did I do? I did nothing. I 
am not a fighting man. I remained very 
quiet, and drew myself up in as small a 
space as possible." 

"And then they went away?" 

"Yes, they finally disappeared, but 
before beating me and kicking me; and 
they said, *We shall come again.' " 

"Weren't you frightened, sir?" 

"Frightened? I was frightened almost 
to death. But what could I do? I was 
unarmed, and could not defend myself. 
I threw myself upon their mercy, hop- 
ing that they would let me off easily. I 
woke up with a start, all wet with per- 
spiration, and my heart was beating over 
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two hundred times a minute. It was some 
time before I could get to sleep again." 

"Remarkable, indeed!" the loud- 
voiced pilgrim exclaimed, crossing him- 
self over and over again, and mumbling 
many prayers off his beads reverentially. 
"That is better, I believe, than the dream 
I had." 

His compliment gained Jota's atten- 
tion when npthing else would. If he had 
said, *I had a still more wonderful 
dream,' Jota's ears would have been in- 
stantly closed. Our egotism will not al- 
low us to think that anybody else can 
have anything more wonderful than we, 
and with deliberate, jealous self-satisfac- 
tion we shut our organs to the truth and 
smile complacently or sneeringly, as the 
case may be. "So!" said the hypocritical 
companion of the honest fool. "Let us 
hear it at once." 

The honest fool (his honesty, like that 
of all his kind, was only skin deep) com- 
menced with glee. "I dreamt, odd to 
relate, sir, that we had turned our course 
from southward to westward, but instead 



of traveling by mule we went by train, 
having a private car, luxuriously ap- 
pointed, at our disposal." The fact was, 
he was traveling alone in this car in his 
dream, but introduced his companion by 
an easy trick of the imagination, which 
can perform so many wonders; it was 
not a lie — only a fabrication intended to 
make Jota listen more attentively; and 
the effect was exactly as Briar surmised. 
"At every town the train would stop at 
the command of my secretary, and I 
would get out on the rear platform of 
the car and make a great speech, the like 
of which had never been heard before in 
all England." 

At this point Dom raised his eyes and 
palms to heaven, as if filled with holy 
inspiration and religious fervor. "I grant 
thee," he exclaimed in the manner of the 
quakers, "that thy dream was extraordi- 
nary. Do but continue, and tell me all 
without prevaricating." 

"I interwove into my speeches many 
magnificent flowers and other floral dec- 
orations that had no sense but sounded 
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pretty to the ignorant folk that crowded 
around to hear the glorious news. They 
made up purses for me, here a hundred 
pounds, there fifty pounds, here two hun- 
dred and thirty pounds, and there five 
hundred pounds, according to the size 
and wealth of the crowd and the town, 
which they presented to me — " 

"After you had given the speech?" in- 
terrupted Jota, whose mind had been 
aroused to the highest pitch by the sound 
of much money. 

"No, always before. Wouldn't I be a 
fool to make my speech before receiv- 
ing the money?" 

"Perhaps so," the other confessed. 

"Without any doubt. Suppose I had 
spoken first, earning in five or ten short 
minutes a small, fortune by reason of my 
beautful voice — that organ more famous 
than any church-organ, and then the en- 
gineer by mistake opened the throttle or 
the people did not have the money all 
collected? Wouldn't I look like a fool 
riding away without my share of the 
bargain?" 
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*Tou did wisely." 

"I think so. Well, I — we had got as 
far as I owe her, and stopped at the town 
o( Knocks." 

"And I was with you?" 

"Sure you were there," lied Briar 
smoothly. "They offered me two hun- 
dred pounds for a ten-minute speech, 
since the train was to stop only that 
length of time, but were slow in getting 
the money together. A man from the 
waiting crowd came in the car and con- 
ferred with my secretary." 

"Was I your secretary?" 

"No you was not. I don't know who 
he was. Any way, my secretary, whoever 
he was — a big man, but not so big as 
me, came over to me and says in a low 
voice, *They have only a hundred and 
fifty. Will you go out?' *No,' I says, 
says I, *not yet.' Purty soon he comes 
back and says to me, says he, ^They have 
one hundred and seventy-five. Will youse 
go out?' *No,' I says to him, says I, *not 
yet' In a minute or two he comes back 
a third time, and says to me, says he, 
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'They have collected a hundred and 
ninety. Will you go out to 'em?' *What 
an ass I'd be to go out and make a speech 
for one hundred and ninety when they 
have offered me two hundred!' I says 
to him, says L So he went out and comes 
back with two hundred in cold cash. My 
spirits rose at once, my voice came to me 
strong and full, and I goes out and gives 
'em the speech of their life for about 
four minutes, and then the engineer he 
toots and off we goes with the band play- 
in' and the people hollerin' like mad." 

"That was a wonderful dream," re- 
marked Dom Jota thoughtfully. "Do 
you believe in dreams?" 

"I dunno," the dream-orator an- 
swered. "Sometimes I think they are 
nothing but vagaries of the sleeping 
mind, but again I almost believe they 
portray the truth." 

"What is the truth?" asked Jota. 

"Search me. I never had anything to 
do with it," said Sweet Briar, this time 
speaking the truth. "Does it have any- 
thing to do with the *less-fair' method?" 
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"You seem to be thinking about that 
laisser faire all the time." 

"Why shouldn't I?" retorted the stout 
bag-of-wind. "It is the greatest thing I 
ever heard of. Yet it appears to have 
limitations." 

"It has no limitations whatever," 
snapped Jota. 

"You know more about that than I 
do," replied Briar hastily, wishing not 
to offend his partner and protector. "You 
notice I simply said seems. Will you 
please explain what you would do if 
you had a quarrelsome neighbor who 
persisted in annoying you." 

"In what manner?" 

"Oh, in various ways— catching your 
chickens, for instance, when they went 
into his garden, and eating them; cut- 
ting down trees on the border; putting 
up a fence where you had planned to 
make a path for a short cut across his 
field ; shaking his fist at you, calling you 
bad names, and threatening to whip you 
and knock your head off. How could 
you apply the 'less-fair' method there, 
sir?" 151 



"Easily enough. I would let him eat 
my chickens, cut down the trees, put up 
his. fence, shake his fist at me, call me 
names, and threaten me.'^ 

"Without making any remonstrance?" 

"Of course I would make a remon- 
strance." 

"Without intending to do anything 
about it?" 

"That's it." 

"But that is only bluff, isn't it?" per- 
sisted Sweet Briar. 

"That's all." 

"But is bluff good?" 

"Best thing in the world. It is part of 
the laisser faire system. 

"Now I understand better. But what 
good is bluff when the other fellow calls 
and you haven't any hand?" 

"You can cover cowardice by your 
bluff, and when you have played one 
hand, even if you can show nothing, you 
can always play another hand," Jota ex- 
plained carefully. 

"Then you do not believe in ulti- 
matums?" 
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"Implicitly. They should be used on 
top of bluff, just as veneer is placed over 
cheap wood in making fine furniture." 

"And what if the ultimatums don't 
work?" demanded Sweet Briar. 

"Then other ultimatums should fol- 
low. If you shot an arrow that didn't 
hit, you'd shoot another, wouldn't you?" 

"I guess so, comrade." 

"That's the way to use ultimatums, 
which are the veneer of the furniture, 
which may be represented in our figure 
by the cheap-wood bluff. You can make 
a tremendous showing by throwing out 
a lot of bluff, keep your reputation by 
many ultimatums, and let things go to 
the devil, without lifting your finger or 
losing your honor. Thus you pursue the 
. policy of laisser faire, prevent a public 
row, which always causes a lot of com- 
ment and criticism no matter how much 
justice is on either side, and slide 
through the game with hair well greased 
and hands white, clean and pure, as if 
they had just come from the manicure." 

"Ah." 
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"Yes." 

"You seem to me like a god," Sweet 
Briar declared fervently. 

''Seem?'' the chief questioned per- 
emptorily. 

"You are/' responded the bag-oVind 
quickly. Little did the poor fellow 
know what a tin-god he was following 
— a god that, like the tin-soldiers the 
children play with, tumbles over back- 
ward when you just blow at it with a 
gust of truth! 

"I like your figure of the ultima- 
tums," stated Briar, after an hour's misty 
pondering about it. "It is a beautiful 
figure — very poetic, don't you know. 
Reckon I'll have to try them some day." 

"You must," replied Dom Jota en- 
couragingly. 

They both dropped the subject at that 
point. 
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Chapter XI 

TRAGEDY OR COMEDY? 

T^HE travelers had approached a ter- 
* ritory that lies somewhere in the 
world, in one of the temperate (?) 
zones, to which previous discoverers 
had applied the name Minnie-place, be- 
cause the first woman to step on it was 
named Minnie — ha, ha! It was a lovely 
region, covered with trees and other 
vegetation, filled with blooming flowers 
even in the winter — a veritable paradise. 
Here Ponce de Leon would have found 
his spring of youth, his fountain of 
blessed waters, his queenly panacea. 
Here De Soto would have found enough 
gold to make him wealthy for ten rein- 
carnations. Here the wicked brothers 
who murdered Peru would have been 
everlastingly happy, on account of the 
natural wealth of the country — and un- 
natural wealth, too. Here Plato, the 
broad-browed philosopher who burdened 
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the world with much speculation, 
would have found enough nonsense on 
which to speculate for a hundred cycles 
of the larger period. Here Jesus would 
have been put to shame more quickly 
than in Jerusalem. Here God seldom 
puts his foot. 

Now what kind of a place do you 
think it was? Guess. 

The little bugs twittered upon the 
leaves, which were still green, the birds 
with gleeful song sought the bugs that 
twittered upon the leaves, the cats and 
hawks watched out for a chance to cap- 
ture the little birds, the dogs and hunters 
were on the lookout for the cats and 
hawks, and the devil himself was after 
man, with his poodle that the German 
bungler has already made famous in his 
little sketch entitled, "Pfaust, or Why 
Did He Not Stop with the First Book?" 

The topography was in a way like 
other topographies, only different. There 
were hills and there were valleys; there 
were rivers and there were brooks; 
towns and villages were scattered far 
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and wide among the pieces of woodland; 
and a few poor roads — poor because 
they were not, as the Apocalypse pic- 
tures, paved with gold — wound in and 
out like snails that chase the snakes. 

Now all this description is intended 
for nothing except to please those freaks 
who really believe that the best part of 
a book is the description. Shall we not 
write something for them all? Some 
will like the description only, because 
they are dull of mind and can not com- 
prehend the point of the story, and if 
we did not insert a little something of 
this sort they would be disappointed 
after reading the book and want their 
money back, plus the cost of carriage, 
regardless of what the bargain was. We 
dislike to deal with this type, but what 
are we to do? We are unable to dis- 
tinguish them at first glance from those 
who have intelligence, and must run our 
risks, hoping that this type is rare (hop- 
ing against fate I). 

Some will enjoy the action, and will 
thrill with excitement when the actors 
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get into trouble and bellow like wounded 
bullocks, will cry with sympathetic mor- 
tification when they do things that bring 
upon their heads shame, and will rejoice 
when they earn lots of money which 
they intend to salt away like cod-fish at 
Gloucester; but they will pass over the 
descriptive passages rapidly, and may 
not even see the morals of the tale. 

There will be some readers who 
enjoy the satirical part the best, be- 
cause perhaps they understand why cer- 
tain parts are satirical, or because their 
temperaments cause them to appreciate 
such a kind of writing more than simple 
stories without hidden meanings. These 
will have all they need to keep them 
busy, and will chuckle with secret 
delight to think that they comprehend 
what most people could not see at all. 

Then possibly a few will understand, 
enjoy, appreciate and welcome it all, 
just as one or two persons out of a hun- 
dred billion understand, enjoy, appreci- 
ate and welcome life and death! 

Where are our friends, the heroes of 
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the first and second water, respectively? 
They are toiling up a steep hill, labor- 
ing hard upon their poor mules. How 
laboring, you ask? Why, laboring to 
ascend the hill, of course. On each side 
of the road, which is sandy in the flat 
places but stony on the slopes, the tall 
trees lift their waving fronds into the 
smiling breeze and signal to the next 
forest that our adventurers are coming, 
so that they will receive a woody wel- 
come — they, the great men of King's 
Pound. 

A little farther up, on a knoll not far 
from the road, stood a small white 
house where dwelt a woodsman. He 
heard the cavalcade, dropped his axe, 
with which he had been splitting kin- 
dling wood for his loving wife, and called 
to his family to come out and see the 
procession. They ran out, wife and five 
children, and stood around the man as 
if for protection. They were white 
people. 

"Hullo!" cried the man. 

"Hullo!" cried Sweet Briar. 
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At the sound of his heavy voice, the 
woman and children, who had just 
started to wave, clapped their fingers to 
their ears and scurried back into the 
house like a covey of frightened rabbits. 
The man stared at them until they passed 
out of sight. 

"What did you say ^Hullo' to those 
people for?" snarled Dom Jota. 

"Why not?" Briar asked in surprise. 
"He said it to me." 

"You had never been introduced to 
them, had you?" 

"No, of course not — never saw 'em 
before." 

"You must follow the rules of court 
etiquette more closely if you want to 
follow me and have a high position at 
my right when I become king of Asu," 
Dom said with great asperity, as becom- 
ing a great man. "You must begin to 
practice ahead of time, in order to do 
things right when the time comes. I am 
ashimed of you — bally ashimed." 

Briar's plain, honest face — a product 
of the plains — grew red, and he stam- 
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mered out a half-hearted apology. Then 
he said, "I wonder why those people put 
their hands to their ears in such a funny 
wayl" 

"It's no wonder at all," snapped his 
leader jibingly. "They were afraid 
their ear-drums would be injured." 

"By what?" 

"Investigate for yourself," Jota an- 
swered shortly, and he left the matter 
there. For several days, until he forgot 
about it. Sweet Briar wondered why 
they did that. 

They reached the crest of the hill, 
whence they obtained a splendid view 
over the valleys. The air was so clear 
that they could see for miles and miles 
around, and the temperature was fairly 
high; therefore they dismounted and 
sat by the wayside to get inspiration 
from the height. They had eaten only 
a couple of hours before; but as pro- 
vender happened to be plenty and 
Briar's appetite was sharpened by the 
fine Minnie-place atmosphere, they 
opened one of the saddle-bags and had 
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a light lunch, of which the simple- 
minded orator's share consisted of 
twenty chicken sandwiches (chickens 
were common in this district), five 
doughnuts, fifteen sausages, ten dill 
pickles, two bottles of Spanish olives, 
six slices of boiled ham, seven hard- 
boiled eggs, half a mince-pie, two 
pounds of cheese and a bottle of grape- 
juice. 

"Ah!" sighed he of the large belly. 
"That was a nice little lunch. I am just 
happy to be traveling with you, dear 
comrade. You do so much to make life 
beautiful for mel You must be an al- 
truist." 

"I am," replied Dom Jota rather ab- 
sently. His thoughts were raised to 
lofty heights by the loveliness of the day 
and the view. 

"Do you continually plan to help 
other people?" 

"Yes, continually. Night and day I 
plot how I may lift the world into a 
position of inexpressible idealism; and 
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the welfare of its people lies close to my 
bleeding heart." 

"Under the jersey?" queried Briar in- 
cautiously. 

"Who said anything about the jer- 
sey?" retorted Dom with a savage ex- 
pression on his noble, unsophisticated 
countenance. 

"Nobody but I," his follower an- 
swered ungrammatically, somewhat 
cowed. 

"Since you mentioned it," said the 
haughty leader, "I will answer, as I 
must, outside the jersey. However, you 
must not repeat to a single living soul 
what I have told you. Do you prom- 
ise?" 

The other, who could already see, 
with the eyes of his wild imagination, 
Dom^s hidden but ever ready knife flash- 
ing out from his left sleeve, readily 
promised, crossing himself thrice as an 
oath. 

"Very good. Now let us continue our 
journey, else night will overtake us un- 
prepared." So saying, he packed up 
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the remaining edibles and mounted hast- 
ily upon his mule, which he drove hard 
down the hill, with the slower pair 
behind. 

It was a dangerous race, but an excit- 
ing one. Dom's thin face was all aglow 
with the down-hill speed — his small 
eyes almost closed, spectacles almost 
falling of!, jaw dropping almost away^ 
and leering mouth stretched to its ut- 
most. As it would be a pity to describe 
his follower's countenance during this 
break-neck ride, we shall forego it, thus 
sparing the reader much pain. It is a 
wonder that the mules did not stumble 
and precipitate their joy-riders into the 
ditch upon their heads ; but they held on 
tight, pressing hard against the brutes' 
bellies with their crooked legs. 

At the second curve Briar, whose 
weight was against him in an up-hill 
course but a great advantage going 
down, caught up with Jota (if we can 
properly use the expression caught up 
with for a down-hill ride) ; and now 
they went neck-and-neck. They turned 
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the third curve like mad centaurs out 
for a century run. Behold, a group of 
colored children were playing in the 
road ahead of them, for they were com- 
ing to the outskirts of a village, a section 
where many negroes lived. 

"Look out for the children!" cried 
the frightened orator, endeavoring in 
vain to avoid them by reining to the 
left. His inertia was too tremendous to 
check. 

"Nothing but niggers/' shouted the 
idealist with seven garments and inner 
jersey. "They ought to know better 
than be in the road where Dom Jota 
travels!" He neither turned nor slack- 
ened, but galloped straight on, right into 
the happy crowd, which was so bewil- 
dered by the dreadful onslaught that 
they had no chance to move. The acci- 
dent was terrible. Out of seven dear 
little children, playing merrily and inno- 
cently in the afternoon sunshine not far 
from their dwellings, trusting to the 
mercy of travelefrs, who were few in 
those parts, three were left dying, two 



dead, and one maimed for life. Only 
one escaped injury! 

"Aren't you going to stop?" cried 
Briar to Jota, whom he saw whipping 
his mule with renewed energy in order 
to increase his speed. "We may be able 
to help them!" 

"Onward!" shouted back the un- 
daunted great man fiercely. "Onward 
fast!" 
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Chapter XII 

THEY ARRIVE AT IRONING POUND 

HE noble adventurers arrived at 
Ironing Pound safe and sound. 
The news of their arrival had come long 
before, borne thither on the wings of 
the wind, since telephone and telegraph 
were not then in use; and half the in- 
habitants came out to meet them at the 
wall. 

The mayor presented to Jota his 
town-key — a huge affair made of fool's 
gold, so heavy that one man could 
hardly lift it, leave alone turning it in 
the town lock on the big gate — with a 
speech two hours long, which caused 
Sweet Briar no end of jealousy, because 
he could speak easily three hours with- 
out getting tired. Then the band played 
"Home, Sweet, Home'' and other sat- 
irical selections the meaning of which 
the travelers were too dumb (to use 
a Germanism) to understand. The 
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mayor's assistant next presented to Briar 
a mon-key made of brass, curiously 
carved by a mechanical genius to fit any 
situation and turn both forward and 
backward; and Briar would have re- 
sponded with a four hours^ speech of 
thanks had not all the people shouted so 
loud and long that even the oratorical 
bull could not make his sonorous voice 
heard — a modern-day miracle. They 
threw their hands into the air with palms 
turned upward, in the manner of the 
old Roman gold and the Jews, as a sign 
of much money and plenty of fertilizer. 
They danced and sang like Bacchantes 
(pronounced Back-antes) on a spree. 
In fact they made it so pleasant for the 
two heroes that they swore never to 
leave Ironing Pound. Lastly, a group of 
girls represented a Dance of the Hours, 
only it had been modulated by a clever 
genius so as to be a Dance of the Houris 
— the only difference being a difference 
of the eye. Thus they were inducted 
pleasantly. 
"There is no country like Asu,'* de- 



clared the happy orator to his genial 
comrade, when they were alone in their 
apartments. 

"You are right," Dom quick re- 
sponded, "and no town like Ironing 
Pound. Fate has given us a good jour- 
ney." 

"The only trouble is — " 

"What?" 

"It seems too good to be able to last." 

"Don't worry about that before its 
time," Dom advised in a gentle, fatherly 
way. "You know we mustn't cross our 
bridges before we reach them. At any 
rate, there are many other towns beside 
Ironing Pound, and many other coun- 
tries beside Asu." 

"What other is as good?" queried 
Briar doubtfully. 

"None so good for our purpose, of 
course; but how about Nuts-co?" 

"Never heard of it," the stout fellow 
replied blankly. 

"But you will soon. There is much 
opportunity there." 

"Opportunity for what?" 
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"For using the laisser faire method 
and ultimatums.'' 

"Is there?" ejaculated Briar with new 
light gleamng in his eyes. "Then I 
can't helping liking Nuts-co. Any sil- 
ver there?" 

"Lots of it." 

"And gold?" 

"Piles of it." 

"You don't say! Do telll I want to 
knowl And was her husband seen with 
that young girl?" 

"What nonsense are you talking about, 
Sweet Briar?" 

The latter reddened fiercely, and said : 
"I beg your pardon, pard. I thought 
for the moment that I was back in King's 
Pound gossiping with the old grannies 
there. The sight of all that gold and 
silver affected my mind." 

"What sight of what gold and silver?" 

"Oh, what you were telling about in 
Nuts-co." 

"I don't see any there — neither do 
you." 

"I meant, in the realm of my imagin- 
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ation. Nuts-co must be an idealist's 
paradise. Even their clouds must be 
golden clouds with silver linings/' 

"I reckon the clouds are here," said 
Dom as he tapped his forehead ; but his 
companion was so dense that he did not 
comprehend that the tap was intended 
for him. 

"Anyway, it must be a beautiful 
place," Briar commented. "What lovely 
shadows the clouds must throw! Shall 
we not go there some time, gossip dear?" 

"Don't think of it," the chief adven- 
turer replied crossly. "I am well con- 
tented here in Ironing Pound." 

"But—" 

"But what?" 

"Shall we always have a berth on this 
boat?" 

"Nonsense! We are not on any ship." 

"Figuratively speaking, to be sure, 
friend," Briar explained, "we are; and 
let us pretend, to carry out the allegory, 
that you are the captain and I the pilot." 

"How about my being the first officer 
and you the steward?" 
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"Or you the look-out and I the quar- 
ter-master?" 

"What shall we look out for?" 

"Easy quarters!" 

They both laughed at this joke, and 
the laugh brought them still nearer to- 
gether than ever — almost to being soul- 
mates, instead of first and second 
mates on the leaking vessel they so 
beautifully figured in poetic style, in 
which Sweet was so well versed. I 
think that had they taken the parts of 
ship-wrecker and wrecker-ship, respect- 
fully, they would have been playing 
their best parts to perfection. 

"How is our treasury?" asked Dom 
thoughtfully. "Can we loaf here or 
do you think we shall have to work? 
How long will the money we now have 
last us do you think?" 

"That is not easy to say," his follower 
answered slowly, swinging one leg over 
the other with a manful appearance that 
would have almost made you think he 
was not really a grandmother. "It all 
depends on what sort of a pace we are 
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going to hit up here in Ironing Pound. 
For myself, I do not care for much style 
or society." 

"Why not?" snapped Dom with a 
long sneer. 

"Because it costs too much money." 

"But I do care for style and society," 
Dom said with all the positiveness he 
was capable of, which was neither little 
nor much. 

"What good does it do you? A waste 
of time and cash." 

"Excuse me," asserted Jota half an- 
grily, "you are entirely wrong. It is no 
waste of time or money, no matter how 
much time and money it may consume. 
One can not be truly great without 
going into Ironing Pound society and 
assuming a superior style." 

"How do you make that out?" the 
orator demanded, more puzzled than 
ever. 

"I do not make it out — it is so, sir. 
What good is it for one to be great and 
famous unless one enters society and 
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lords it over the littler ones, thus reveal- 
ing to the world one's true worth?" 

"You may be right, friend." 

"I am right. How could I be wrong 
— I, the greatest man of King's Pound? 
soon to be the greatest man of Ironing 
Pound and all Asu?" 

"You could not — unless you contra- 
dicted me," Briar added. 

Dom Quick Jfota did not catch the 
meaning of the last phrase, fortunately 
for his anile villain. "Can one be any- 
thing in this noble country unless one's 
name heads the social register?" 

"Nothing." 

"So. You see why I want to spend 
time and money? You must sharpen 
your wits, Sweet Briar, if you want to 
follow me into royalty and get your 
share of the prize money when our ship 
goes in." 

"You have taught me in a week more 
than I had learned in the rest of my life- 
time," Briar acknowledged with grate- 
ful tears in his drooping lids. "Yet, 
with your high permission, there is still 
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a doubt — a question — a query, if you 
will allow it." 

"And what may that be? Speak 
freely." 

The orator immediately took advan- 
tage of his superior's magnanimity by 
saying: "Is not Ironing Pound society 
an affair of women?" 

Instead of showing anger, as Briar 
feared, Dom Quick Jota, that proud 
descendant of the Spanish Jays, beamed 
upon his assistant roguishly, and an- 
swered with a sly wink, "That is just the 
reason why I am going to spend time 
and money in it!" 
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Chapter XIII 

STRANGE INTERPRETATIONS 

/^UR dear adventurers found, as they 
^^ surmised, that expenses in Ironing 
Pound were so great that they were 
obliged to seek for work in order to keep 
their purses full, although they pre- 
ferred not to work. Man can seldom 
live as he chooses ; and it would not be a 
good thing for him if he could. After 
showing their testimonials, which they 
were wise enough to have with them 
wherever they went, even at home, at 
several different places, they obtained 
positions as Interpreter of the Lonnon 
Ill-ustrated News and Asu periodicals, 
and Assistant Interpreter, respectively, 
having brought to bear all their hyp- 
notic power, much speaking, and lots of 
money as bribe. These positions offered 
them almost enough money to pay their 
expenses, but not quite; therefore they 
were compelled against their wills to 
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earn a little money on the side, which 
worried them constantly for fear they 
would lose their jobs. 

For some years they remained in Iron- 
ing Pound, putting into practice all the 
theories they had studied out about 
laisser faire and ultimatums, and inter- 
preting the editorials and scare-heads of 
the above mentioned journals to the best 
of their several abilities, which, to tell 
the exact truth, did not amount to very 
much when it came to the point of exe- 
cution. There are lots of people we 
know who think they can do the greatest 
things in the world and have it doped 
out to a T; but when the rod is placed 
in their hands, they make fools of them- 
selves and a mess of their job. Such 
were our noble heroes of the first and 
second water respectively, Dom Q. Jota 
and Sweet Briar. They interpreted 
surely — but how? 

They interpreted indifferently, dis- 
orderly, confusedly, derisively, desecrat- 
ingly, debasingly, disappearingly, re- 
treatingly, abscondingly, descendingly, 
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condescendingly, sadly, dejectedly, with 
depression, dispiritedly, humiliatingly, 
peacefully, confidently, entanglingly, dis- 
concertingly, profoundly, cunningly, de- 
signingly, scandalizingly, defectively, 
faultily, apologizingly, destructively, 
superficially, calmly, irresolutely, way- 
wardly, obstinately, fearfully, timidly, 
falsely, fancifully, fallaciously, deceiv- 
ingly, capriciously, grotesquely, ludi- 
crously, and inappropriately. But what 
did they care so long as they drew their 
salaries for interpreting? 

They went into Ironing Pound soci- 
ety, had their names printed on the reg- 
ister, which is very much like a hotel 
register except that tradesmen and trades- 
women have no show in it, and became 
lionesses. They had to buy all kinds of 
new clothes for special occasions, such 
as full-dress suits, silk socks, fancy un- 
derdrawers, bosom shirts stiff as pokers 
in front, high linen collars four-ply 
(five-ply had gone out of fashion be- 
cause they took too long to make and 
stand steam laundries too well), black, 
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white and parti-colored neckties, striped 
trousers, walking-suits, initialed hand- 
kerchiefs, fine gloves captured from the 
backs of bloody animals, monocles, 
canes, colts-skin shoes that button down 
the side, dinner-coats or short-tailed 
tuxedos that can't climb trees, alpacas, 
office coats, fine undershirts, fancy shirts 
for every-day wear, and hair-cuts each 
week. This they did in order to make 
them look less like monkeys. 

However, whatever Dom Q. wore, he 
never removed his inner jersey, which 
protected him from all harm: he could 
not afford to remove it. One day Sweet 
Briar became curious again on the sub- 
ject, and mentioned it to Jota.' 

"Speak out," said the latter gruffly, 
for he never was in a good mood when 
that topic was broached. "What do you 
want to know?" They had become so 
near and dear to each other now that it 
seemed that nothing in the world could 
separate them, and they kept no secrets 
each from the other. 

"What is beneath that wonderful jer- 
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sey with the P printed on it?" Briar 
demanded with awe in his strong voice. 

"Nakedness," the leader of Ironing 
Pound society replied truthfully, and he 
immediately changed the subject to the 
current rate of exchange. 

In addition they bought and wore 
Prince-Albert suits, special clothes for 
playing games, working-suits, overalls, 
yellow sewer-jackets and linen dusters. 

Of course they reserved time for 
slumber. Don Jota slept irrationally, 
fitfully, interruptedly, dreamily, slyly, 
captiously, enviously, expensively, cour- 
teously, disguisedly, indiscreetly, pecu- 
liarly, theoretically, scholastically, acad- 
emically, insensibly, uncommonly and 
scantily. Sweet Briar slept lustily, 
soundly, forgetfully, gluttingly, devout- 
ly, eloquently, promptly, peacefully, 
snoringly, satisfiedly, touchingly, pa- 
tiently, odorously, drolly, impenetrably, 
imperatively and solidly. Their sleep 
did them much good, and gave them 
energy with which to captivate the 
ladies. 
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They did not slight their eating, what- 
ever else they did or did not. They 
ate rolls, baked potatoes, fish-roes, coffee, 
tea, milk, sugar, onions, leeks, saur- 
kraut, cod-fish, red-herrings and smelt, 
ale-wives, pumpkins, squashes, carrots, 
turnips, sweet-bread, sour-bread, rye- 
bread, brown-bread, Parkerhouse turn- 
overs, creamed salmon, French-fried 
potatoes, boiled potatoes well drained 
and mealy, sweet potatoes, potato cro- 
quettes, ham and eggs, blood-sausage, 
cream, steak, boiled beef, corned beef, 
ice-cream, cold-cream and vaseline, as 
the song goes, after-dinner coffee, liz- 
ards, nightingales, carp, blue-fish, puffed 
wheat, fish-cakes, celery and limburger. 

After dinner they often made speeches, 
quite contrary to the wishes of Sweet 
Briar, who did not object to speaking 
for several hundred pounds per hour 
but found it hard to make a witty 
speech, which is by far the most difficult 
kind to carpenter, for nothing 1 On the 
other hand, Jota, whose mind turned 
toward fame almost as much as toward 
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money, enjoyed being called on to speak 
after dinner, because he was of the thin 
type and could use his few sharp wits 
after a heavy meal as fluently as before 
(whereas the stout orator could not), 
and because he realized such things not 
only brought him fame but made him 
solid with the ladies. 

Besides the many articles of diet above 
mentioned, they ate baked beans and 
cabbage, mashed potatoes, cauliflower, 
pork, lamb, mutton, chicken, turkey, 
bananas, apples, oranges, lemons and 
pickled limes. 

They also danced. They danced 
nimbly, trottingly, squarely, honorably, 
effeminately, womanishly, affectionately, 
with coat-tails flying, with legs lifted, 
compassionately, lovingly, caressingly, 
inexhaustibly, powerfully, pathetically, 
bathetically, ertly, pertly, heavily, 
lightly, feverishly, excitedly, ferociously, 
earnestly, tenderly, languishingly, and 
imperiously. After the first and second 
half, respectively, of their dances, they 
ate ice-cream and cake, cookies, lemon- 
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ade, sandwiches, ginger-snaps, bolivers, 
waffles, afterdinner-teas, and nabiscoes. 

They enjoyed their lunches, colla- 
tions, teas, banquets, breakfasts, suppers, 
dinners, and extra meals; they enjoyed 
their dances; they enjoyed their sleep, 
their sports, their speeches and their 
salaries and extra money; but their in- 
terpretations were so rank — so soft, 
mushy, vile, weak, docile, ridiculous, 
foolish, injurious, displeasing, pompous, 
emaciated, nerveless and cowardly that 
they lost their job. 

With heavy hearts they sold their 
goods at auction, including all their 
finery, and resuming the garments that 
they wore into Ironing Pound, laid away 
on the shelf, they saddled Demmy and 
Racy and trotted sadly away in search 
of further adventure. 
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Chapter XIV 
briar's work is well done 

\^ITH mutual consent Dom Jota and 
^ Sweet Briar turned the heads of 
their mules toward the boundary of the 
wonderful country of Nuts-co, which 
was many miles away. Now this coun- 
try, situated somewhere between the 
realms of Fancy and the state of Fact, 
had always enjoyed peace, and that was 
why our heroes chose it for their destin- 
ation, for they were both men of peace, 
especially the stout man, who shivered at 
the word war. Bellutn sounded to<? 
Ttixxch like belly to suit him. 

"We should have gone to the tailor's 
before setting out," remarked Dom. 

"Why so, comrade?" Briar asked. 

"Because our clothes are full of moth- 
holes." 

The orator, whose paunch had become 
several sizes larger than when he first 
entered Ironing Pound, surveyed him- 
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self as well as he could, twisting and 
bending painfully in order to see the 
back of his stockings, which looked like 
a textile sieve. Then he sighed sadly. 
"Never mind," he said, "we are no 
loiiger in society, and who cares? I do 



not." 



Dom Q. Jota frowned severely, but 
did not bother to reply : he always cared 
for his appearance, and for society. His 
silence made Briar uneasy. 

"I am glad you filled the saddle-bags 
up tight with supplies from the delicat- 
essen store," he said, hugging his ab- 
domen sentimentally, thinking to appease 
any wrath that might have been aroused 
in his chief's mind by his previous posi- 
tiveness in regard to dress and undress; 
but he made a bad miss, because it hap- 
pened that he had an urgent errand to 
do when Dom went to buy the supplies, 
and the latter had to pay cash out of his 
own pocket, since no one would trust 
him now, for what he bought for both. 

"I believe all you think of is your 
belly and pocket," Dom Q. snorted 
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sneeringly. "Fll get even with you for 
not helping me buy the food — you wait, 
old gut-guzzler." 

Sweet Briar threw up both hands 
prayerfully, deprecatingly, peacefully, 
appealingly, cajolingly, and submissively. 
The threat terrified him, since he was 
no fighter, and could not endure a harsh 
word from anybody (not for any other 
reason, of course). Once when he was 
a boy in King's Pound a bad boy only 
half his size struck him in the face, and 
he ran home crying to tell mamma, so 
frightened that his pins nearly gave way 
beneath him; and after that no one 
dared strike him, for fear of causing him 
serious injury. 

"No, master, you are wrong!" he 
cried. "Do not say that, even in a joke. 
You know I care also for my voice." 

"And that won't last you long if you 
continue to abuse it." 

"How can you say I abuse it?" roared 
the orator pitifully. "I always take 
great care of it, because it is my most 
important stock in trade." 
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"There is no need of bellowing quite 
so loud," Dom answered, placing his 
hands over his ears to save them from 
destruction. "I can hear you only too 
easily. I will take back what I said — 
such a voice as that could not be abused 
— it is the other fellow's auricular appar- 
atus that is abused when you use your 
voice. Pardon my error." 

Sweet Briar was so thick that he 
didn't know whether his leader was 
making fun of him or not ; and he didn't 
dare to come back at him, since he knew 
he was no match for Dom and his quick 
wit, so he made no reply, but began to 
rock back and forth on his mule like a 
little baby who feels a stir of life in his 
spine, or like the poor fool in Scott's 
Ivanhoe, who rode through the woods 
with Richard Coeur de Lion and 
couldn't keep still. 

"By a thousand acres of rice land," 
he muttered, as they passed a little patch 
of ground bearing spindly wheat. 

"Why should I buy a thousand acres 
of rice land?" demanded Dom, waked 
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from a reverie of his own by these pecu- 
liar words. 

^^I didn't say buy a thousand acres of 
rice land," Briar whined. 

"What did you say if not that?" 

"I said by a thousand acres of rice 
land." 

"That's what I said you said." 

"It wasn't." 

"You liel" 

"Nobody ever told me I lied and got 
hurt for it," the great orator com- 
plained, rubbing the knuckles of his left 
hand into his eyes. 

"It's no shame to be called a liar," 
said Dom consolingly. He could not 
bear to see anybody cry in front of him, 
even a grandmother (he never cared, 
ihowever, how many tears were shed if 
he did not see them). 

"How do you make that out?" Sweet 
Briar sobbed, looking up in surprise at 
his leader, whom he had always wor- 
shipped as a man whose very faults were 
high and noble virtues. 

"Is it a shame to tell the truth?" 
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"Surely it is no shame to tell the 
truth, Mr. Jota." 

"Then why is it a shame to be called 
a liar? All people lie," 

"What, do you lie?" Briar exclaimed 
astonished beyond measure. 

"I do." 

Briar allowed the reins to fall from 
his inert hands. "Why," he cried, "you 
are the most honest man of them all! I 
am proud to be your companion." 

In his pleasure caused by this compli- 
ment, Dom Jota forgot the revenge that 
he had sworn to take upon his poor fol- 
lower for not paying for the food, and 
his heart swelled like a dry sponge that 
is cast into much water. 

They had then come to a piece of 
woods, a beautiful patch. Not man, but 
God had made it so lovely. As a rule 
what man touches becomes ugly, dirty, 
filthy, vile, diseased, rotten, putrid and 
contaminated; but the fool does not 
know or believe it! So these trees, es- 
caping the baneful influence of homo 
stultus, remained, as they were born, 
beautiful. 189 



"Shall we get off here and say our 
prayers?" Briar demanded. 

"Why should we say our prayers?" 
the thin-faced man replied. 

"I feel religion coming on." The 
spiritual expression that passed across 
Briar's strong (?) features made him 
seem almost glorified. 

"It would be sinful to worship in the 
grove," Dom said in alarm. "We should 
be punished for such a heathenish 
doing." 

Briar crossed himself twice to avert a 
disaster. "Why can we not pray just as 
well and worship by an altar yet uncut 
from its matrix as before one hewn out 
by man's sacrilegious hand and placed 
upon a platform with sorcery, theurgy, 
incantations, fetishism, conjurations and 
other sacred mummery?" 

The leader had no chance to reply, 
for lo ! from the depths of the forest flew 
a turtle-dove and lighted after circling 
a bit in the air right upon Sweet Briar's 
moth-eaten hat. The frightened orator 
clasped his hands together and broke 
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into an extemporaneous prayer that 
would have moved to pity the heart of 
the most cruel of gods. For three hours 
he prayed, while Dom Q. Jota, afraid to 
move onward lest he incense the powers 
of darkness (he did not have to worry 
about Ormuzd, who always assists), 
stayed still as a stone on his mule, which 
was only too glad to have such a chance 
to rest. At the end of the prayer, which 
Briar closed with many flowers pleasing, 
no doubt, to the deity that governs ora- 
tors and adventuring travelers, the bird 
hopped upward with a characteristic ex- 
pression and flew away into the woods 
again, where it soon disappeared among 
the leafy boughs. The expression came 
down through an especially large moth- 
hole in the front of the cap and fell 
slanting down across Briar's honest 
countenance. 

"What a remarkable omen!" the lat- 
ter exclaimed, beaming all over with 
happiness, like a Cheshire cat whose 
nose and chin have been exaggerated by 
a comical artist ; and he wiped away the 
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lime with a dirty handkerchief that 
ought to have been sent to the laundress 
long before. "I shall keep that as a 
holy souvenir of the dove of Peace." 
The bird was indeed the dove of Peace, 
sent by Ormuzd as a sign to the religious 
orator, whom Ormuzd had selected 
from all human stock as being the most 
handsome, most distinguished in respect 
to personality, the most persuasive, the 
longest-winded, loudest-toned, and bras- 
siest-throated, and therefore the most fit 
for accomplishing on earth his divine 
desire for universal peace. Who but 
the fittest agent should be entrusted with 
the most important commissions? 

Dom concealed his jealousy and led 
once more the mulish expedition in the 
direction of Nuts-co, wondering when a 
sign should be sent to him ; but of course, 
in spite of the throes of envy, he was 
glad to have such a favorite of the gods 
for companion. The combination of 
emotions of a person brought into close 
contact with great genius is remarkable, 
worthy of much study: admiration is 
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offset by envy, the pride of meeting by 
discontent, and gratefulness by bitter 
jealousy. Although an extraordinary 
person dislikes to see dirty envy written 
on the faces of all whom he associates 
with, at the same time he can not help 
feeling complimented by the sight: how 
grand it is to be one whom others hate 
on account of superiority! Few, how- 
ever, alas! deserve the name of great- 
ness, because few labor with a lofty, un- 
selfish and altruistic purpose even in the 
realm of superiority. It may be said in 
all truth that most men of exceptional 
powers are exceptionally greedy like the 
largest and strongest porkers in the sty. 
Not far from the sacred precinct of 
the wood they came to another meadow, 
on which the grass grew green and soft. 
By the edge of the road they noticed an 
old, broken-down well-house, and being 
extremely thirsty, for the weather was 
now quite warm, they stopped for a 
drink; but the sweep was no longer 
there, and as the water was some way 
down they despaired of getting their 
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thirsts quenched until Donfi Q. Jota, 
whose active mind was always planning 
ways of operation and means of success in 
the journey for adventure, got the idea 
to fasten the tin-cup they carried in the 
saddle-bag to the end of a long pole, 
which he had Briar cut from a near-by 
willow; this then they did, and drank 
to their hearts' content, since in those 
days people did not fear typhoid fever, 
scarcely knowing what it was and 
whence it came. Sweet Briar drank 
last. 

"What do I see?" he exclaimed eag- 
erly. "A silver dollar in the bottom of 
the well? Look, comrade!" 

Dom did as requested. "Nothing but 
the top of a beer-bottle," he said. 

"I am going to find out for sure," said 
our assistant hero with warmth, "if it 
takes me all day." 

"Don't be a fool. We must go on." 

Briar shook his curly head decisively. 
"No," he replied, setting his grand- 
mother's chin tight up against his grand- 
mother's nose, "I shall not go on until I 
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have released this unfortunate dollar 
from its watery prison. Would not the 
dove be proud of me for such an act of 
mercy? Will not a big mark of credit 
be given me in the lamb's book of life, 
where each of us has a debit and credit, 
single or double-entry according to our 
means?" 

"You stay, and stay as long as you 
want. I am going on to fulfil my des- 
tiny," said Dom, putting his foot into 
position for climbing the mule. 

A bright idea struck the pig-headed 
orator. "Supposing that is not merely 
a top to a beer-bottle, but is the top of 
ja beer-bottle?" he said with marked 
emphasis as befitted his reputation. 

"You mean?" Jota demanded curtly, 
stopping short. 

"I mean that it might be a bottle of 
cool beer that somebody put there to 
keep cold and will draw up soon." His 
bait was taken. 

"I will wait under this tree," said 
Dom, who had suddenly changed his 
mind about leaving his companion. 
"Only hurry." 195 



"That I will," replied Sweet Briar 
sweetly, full of zest; and he set to work 
fishing for the shiny object with a will. 
But it was one of those jobs easier to talk 
about than do. The pole was a little too 
short, yet so near that Briar did not think 
it worth while to cut a new pole, which 
act would have made Dom impatient. 
Therefore he did his best with what he 
had. His best was not much, unluckily 
for him, because his belly stuck out so 
far that it not only interfered with his 
movements but kept him from being 
able to utilize the full length of the 
pole. Angry and out of patience, and 
full of passion for the dollar, he at last 
leaned way down and gave a vicious dig 
into the water. His feet slipped out 
from under him, he fell forward, and 
down he went into the well head first. 

Briar's accident happened so quickly 
that Dom did not become aware of it 
for a few minutes. Why did he not 
hear the orator's cries? the reader will 
foxily demand, trying to catch us in an 
impossible piece of imagination. Why 
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did he not? because the pure (pro- 
nounced like poor) fool's bellows were 
stifled in the well. Looking up, he saw 
nothing of his stately companion. 

"Where is that fool, I wonder?" he 
muttered crossly to himself. "Must he 
delay us for the sake of a paltry dollar 
— which may be nothing but a piece of 
tin? Has he not enough salted away 
like dry cod, in various banks? Where 
can he be? Not down the well, I hopel" 
Some intuition told him he had better 
investigate, and investigate he did. 
There he saw a pair of legs kicking up 
at him from half-way down the well. 
His friend had got caught at that point 
where the stone walls converged, and 
was fast, like a rat in a trap. Dom 
could hear nothing but a muffled roar 
that actually shook the masonry, like a 
blast in the street that is muffled by logs, 
chains, branches and dirt, and convulses 
violently but without much noise. 

"He will blow his head off if I don't 
get him out soon,'' cried Dom aloud. 
"What shall I do? It will be for my 



benefit to extract him, although Fd like 
to leave him there." He ran out to the 
road and looked hurriedly in all direc- 
tions for possible rescuers. What do 
you think? Along came a wagon with 
five negroes in it. "Hey!" shouted Jota. 
"Give us a hand, please 1" 

"Sure thing, boss," one of them an- 
swered with a huge grin. "What you 
want, boss?" 

"Friend has fallen down the well. 
Got a rope?" 

They happened to have a stout rope 
with them, as they were general jobbers 
and had to have rope for their business. 
They all hastened to the well and began 
manoeuvers. One tied a «lip-noose at 
one end of the rope, another lowered it 
until it was around Briar's legs, then all, 
even Dom Q, Jota, the man who hated 
to dirty his hands on even an honest job, 
pulled with might and main. 

"No use, boss, he's stuck for fair," 
said the first darkey anxiously. 

"Tie de rope teoo de boss," one of the 
others suggested. 
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The legs gave a warning kick as if to 
say that they must hurry. The horse 
was brought into play, the rope being 
passed over one of the smoothest stones 
on the edge of the well after it had been 
well covered with wagon grease. Then 
they started up the horse, and pulled on 
the rope too. The fiber line stretched to 
its utmost, and would have surely broken 
had it not been made of the best Man- 
ila hemp. Gradually thei heavy body 
yielded, and the well at last vomited up 
its treasure, very much as the whale dis- 
gorged Jonah. They released the rope, 
and threw Sweet Briar out on the grass 
like a fish that has been hauled from the 
river. He gasped for breath, blue in 
the face and almost strangled, like a 
new-born babe pulled out of the womb 
by a skillful doctor with the forceps 
after hours of hard labor and thrown 
on the bed blue and suffocating. 

"Spank him!" commanded Dom Q. 
Jota, and one of the rescuers did so. 
The spank, administered by a black 
hand upon Briar's fat hindquarters, 
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caused him to bellow, and lol he was 
once more in the land of the living. 

Jota gave each of the negroes a dollar, 
who seemed as much pleased by the 
money as by having been able to rescue 
the orator, and went off happy as 
meadow-larks, singing and whistling 
loudly, and laughing at intervals. 

"Where is the dollar?" Dom growled 
sneeringly. 

Briar, who was still suffering, made a 
gesture which signified that he could 
not speak and did not like to be teased. 

"All right for you," the leader said 
gruffly. "But never say that you were 
not well treated in this memorable place, 
near the forest where the pigeons live." 

"Peace!" gasped Briar — then fainted. 
The effort to speak was too much for 
him. 
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CHAPTER XV 
DoM Leads Briar to a Monastery 

TTHERE was, on the highway from 
Ironing Pound to Nuts-co, not very 
far from the international border, a 
building that resembled a castle. This 
had been erected as a monastery, or nun- 
nery, out of funds taken by false pre- 
tenses and other mummeries from the 
superstitious poor, who gave up their 
pennies rather than believe they would 
be in danger of hell-fire in the future 
world. What a deal of money is stolen 
from ignorant fools under duress of reli- 
gious (?) threatening! We pity the 
hoodwinked, as we ought, but we can- 
not help thinking that they deserve all 
they get — and all they lose. From the 
hierarchs of the Holy Hoodwinkum to 
to the divine Tommie Monday of recent 
times, they have found (or made) 
people so gullible that a threat of damn- 
ing loosens the cash- reservoirs as easily 
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as the sexton's pick does the soil in the 
cemetery. But it is not enough merely 
to damn — one must know the tricks of 
the trade in order to collect one's pile 
from the trussed and stuffed geese. Go 
ahead, goose — give up your feathers — 
nobody cares if you don't — and fatten 
the belly of Holy Hoodwink and Willie 
Tuesday. 

The aforesaid monastery stood inside 
of a high wall which had been built to 
keep out the curious and sacrilegious 
public, fully ten feet high, and made of 
sandstone. The main gate was of iron 
wrought into fantastic shapes and gilded 
here and there; it was arranged so that 
both doors could be opened for vehicles, 
one door for animals such as horses, 
mules and the like, and part of a door 
for people only; and a bell handle pro- 
truded outward for a signal-call, since 
the gate always remained locked and 
barred. 

Within the high walls all was beauti- 
ful. Trees, shrubs, flowers and lawn 
showed the greatest care on the part of 
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both supervisors and gardeners. There 
were tulip-trees, magnolias, fire-bushes, 
maples, pines, and some fruit trees. The 
neatly outlined driveway was dressed 
with pulverized stone, and was continu- 
ally raked and smoothed over by the 
workmen. The building itself they had 
erected without the sound of a saw, 
chisel, hammer or axe, since the stones 
had been fitted together at the quarry 
and the lumber had been dovetailed at 
the lumber-yard; where absolutely ne- 
cessary, screws were used by the car- 
penters to hold important joints, for the 
reason that they could be adjusted 
silently. In fact, silence was the chief 
motto of the institution. So the place 
appeared very lovely without, but oh 
how gloomy it was within! Nobody 
knows, even the most astute chronicler, 
what heart-aches, what pains, what la- 
bours, what kindnesses, what longings, 
what expressions, what suppressions, 
what deaths, rapes, murders and joys 
took place there! Perhaps it is well 
that nobody does know, since nobody, 
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even the king-president of Asu, power- 
ful, just, shrewd and high-principled as 
he was, could prevent it all from hap- 
pening. How wonderful it is that the 
insides of a monastery, even in a coun- 
try like Asu, where the laws are sup- 
posed to be carried out by the almighty 
and noble king-presideht, are like the 
guts of man, tucked away safe from the 
law ! 

To this nunnery the two heroes, of 
first and second water respectively, 
came one evening on their long journey 
of adventure. They had been able to 
discover no other lodging place, and 
were afraid to sleep outdoors for many 
reasons. They dismounted at the gate 
and attempted to enter. 

"Nothing doing," remarked Sweet 
Briar, who by this time had recovered 
the use of his voice with interest on 
account of the rest it had, after pulling 
in vain at the iron. 

"What is that thing like a handle over 
to the right?" said Dom with an anxious 
leer. "Just pull at it." 
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''Why, it must be the porter's bell," 
the orator replied after giving the handle 
a vigorous yank. "Someone will come 
soon, and then — " He ended his sen- 
tence by a gesture. He rubbed his belly 
with his hand. He was hungry. 

The porter came and asked their busi- 
ness. He was a man such as anyone 
would expect him to be, so a description 
of him, however agreeable to our fem- 
inine readers, will be omitted. 

''We are famous men," Briar an- 
swered with a ridiculous effort to imitate 
his leader's haughtiness, "on our way 
from Ironing Pound to Nuts-co. We 
are men of peace, not of war. We 
desire a lodging for the night, for which 
we will pay — unless it is given gratis," 
he added brightly. 

"That may well be," retorted the por- 
ter without touching the gate. There is 
lots of famous men. Which ones is 
you?" 

"Shall I tell him?" the orator asked 
his companion. 

"Tell him." 
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"Well, I am Sweet Briar, and he is 
Dom Quick Jota, formerly of King's 
Pound. Do you not recognize us?" 

"Was you the man I read a piece in 
the paper about that had a dove fly down 
on his head while he prayed for peace?" 
the porter exclaimed. 

"I am he," Briar responded pom- 
pously. "Will you not let us in?" 

"I think it will be all right," said the 
porter, "but the rules here is pretty 
strict, you know, on account of there's 
being so many 'oomans in here, don't 
you know. I'll have to speak to the 
boss, and I'll be back." He went hastily 
to the side door, whence he reappeared 
in ten or twelve minutes with a key in 
his hand, with which he opened the gate 
for the animals, and let Dom Q. and 
his squire through. 

Dom wanted to treat the porter with 
contemptuous show of pseudo-superior- 
ity in order to prove that he was a truly 
great man, since he was more or less 
angry and jealous at the porter's recog- 
nizing his assistant before himself; but 
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he dared not be rude, because he was 
now dependent upon the hospitality of 
the convent, of which the porter was no 
. small part. "Will you take care of the 
mules?" he demanded of the latter. 

"Yes," replied the porter, but he 
made no movement toward the mules. 

"Have you any change with you, com- 
rade?" Jota said to Briar. 

"I am sorry, friend, that I have not," 
was the latter's answer. 

"Well, here is a half-dollar, fellow, 
and in the morning you will get more if 
you tend the mules properly," said Dom, 
throwing the money at the waiting por- 
ter, who believed in the proverb that "a 
bird in the hand is worth two in the 
bush," and who had had experience, per- 
haps, with travelers that owned more 
gall than charity. 

"The father superior is waiting for 
you at the side door," remarked the gate- 
keeper as he stooped to pick up the 
money with a satisfied expression. He, 
like Briar and Dom Q. Jota and many 
more of us, was not averse to stooping 
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for the sake of a little ready cash. In- 
terpreting, speaking, lying, traveling, 
selling franchises, making deals, buying 
votes, hitching one's self up with a 
mule, farming revenue, looking wise, — 
what will a man not do for the sake of 
money and public notice? 

While the one led the animals to the 
stable to feed them and give them water, 
which was not so common there as in 
Wall St., the two stepped to the side 
door and walked in without so much as 
knocking. They felt superior to even 
the father superior, who sat in the hall 
waiting for them, just as the porter had 
said. Thus the one who had been taught 
from childhood how to lie stood facing 
the two who had learned of their own 
accord how to lie ; and the honest man — 
the only honest man on the premises — 
was watering mules. How's that for a 
condition? Some people find it agree- 
able to change the proverb "It pays to 
be honest" to "An honest man has to pay 
for his honesty." However that may be, 
it is sure enough that honesty in this 
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crooked world is too often taken advan- 
tage of by scheming liars. It makes me 
sad to think of it. But let us continue 
our story. 

The father superior rose to his feet 
and stood facing the two liars from 
King's Pound, via Ironing Pound. Evi- 
dently he was pleased to see them. Who 
would not? 

"Is this the honorable &weet Briar, 
about whom there was a piece in the 
Local Times concerning a three hours' 
prayer and the dove of peace?" he said, 
turning to the orator and thrusting out 
a hand from his stole, which garment 
the company that built the mansion 
bought for him out of funds honestly 
plucked from ignoramuses. 

"It is," roared that worthy gentleman. 
"And is this the father superior? Will 
it be all right for us to stay here to- 
night?" 

"I am the father superior, at your 
service. We shall be glad to entertain 
you tonight, you and your friend. His 



name — " 
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**Dom Quick Jota," Briar supplied. 
*^He is one of the ex-greats of Ironing 
Pound — you may have heard of him." 

"Not that I remember," returned the 
priestly mumbler of sacred hoodwinks^ 
*^but I am glad to meet him. Come this 
way, gentlemen." 

They followed him along the dark 
corridor, turning three corners before 
coming to an open door, out of which 
shone a light into the somber hall; and 
at his invitation stepped in the room 
ahead of him. There they saw a com- 
fortably furnished study. Several leather 
chairs and many bookcases filled with 
books stood waiting to be used, while 
beautiful chromos adorned the walls. 
The large lamp was on a mahogany 
center-table. 

"If you care to wash, step into the 
next room, where you will find ewers, 
basins and towels," the father said to 
them, waving toward a door that led 
from his study. They did want to wash, 
so accepted his invitation and returned 
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looking cleaner, and took the most com- 
fortable seats they could find. 

"Now a little wine for your stomachs' 
sakes," said the reverend, going to a 
closet, whence he brought a bottle of 
imported port and three glasses. "This 
is port; but I have all kinds, if you do 
not like port." 

"Port is all right for me," Dom Jota 
replied. "But my comrade does not 
take intoxicating liquors, on account of 
his head's being so weak." 

His comrade scowled. He did not 
usually drink alcoholics, as Dom said, 
but he did not like to be dictated to be- 
fore the priest, in whose eyes he wished 
to be and remain a great character. "A 
little port won't hurt me," he declared 
emphatically, clinging to the glass like 
a drowning man to a wet straw. Aside 
from the above reason, he was supersti- 
tiously religious, and was afraid of 
breaking the sacred number three, which 
corresponds with the number of heads 
in the hydra invented by the holy rob- 
bers of Rome : — three men, three glasses, 
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and one bottle in which was contained 
the material for filling the three glasses 
and warming the throats, stomachs and 
brains of the three men, who were all 
in one room with three doors. How 
could anything be more sacred than 
that? 

"It is not intoxicating," lied the 
father, "and will only do you good after 
your long ride, as you must have come 
far." 

"Yes, we came all the way from 
Whangdelville," Briar answered with a 
resolute tone of voice. He felt the ef- 
fects of the wine at once without know- 
ing it, having been temperate in his life 
in every way except his desire for be- 
coming a multimillionaire. An extra 
flush appeared upon his rubicund face — 
a flush of warmth induced by port. As 
he spoke, the room shook, the furniture 
trembled as if struck by a fit of ague, 
and the pictures shivered on their hooks. 
"Holy horrors!" thought the priest, 
"what a voice! I wonder whether that 
fellow's brains are equally strong?" 



Then aloud: "A long trip, a long trip. 
Did you walk?" 

"We are traveling by mule, worship- 
ful father." 

"Do you have business in Nuts-co?" 

Briar was about to say that they were 
out in search of adventure, when Dom, 
who was not in a talkative mood, mo- 
tioned for him to keep still. "Yes, we 
have business there," he replied for both. 

"Ah! Perhaps you will engage in 
work connected with the church?" 

"Perhaps," said Jota indifferently. 

The father superior turned again 
toward Briar, from whom he thought he 
could learn the more, and asked whether 
they were natives of Asu. 

"Yes," snapped Jota quickly. 

The priest then tried another tack. 
"You must be very religious man, Mr. 
Briar," he said, in such a way that he 
would have to answer for himself. "Are 
you not?" 

"Oh, I am, father," the orator re- 
sponded warmly. "I love all forms of 
superstition and such like." 
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"I am glad, my son, that you are 
faithful to the teachings of the church. 
Do but keep your throat, which I per- 
ceive to be of the best quality, open, 
swallow hard, and we will do the rest.'^ 
He smiled upon Briar benignly, and 
rubbed his palms together joyously. "It 
is a pleasure for me to receive and con- 
verse with truly religious visitors, such 
as you. I presume your companion is 
religious, too?" This last he said in a 
very low tone, so that Dom could not 
understand it. 

"Not to the last degree," the orator 
replied in a stage whisper that would 
have waked the dead of some experience 
(meaning, quite rotten), "but still he is 
religious." 

"I rejoice to hear it, son," said the 
father paternally. "I was much inter- 
ested in the article I read about you in 
the Local Times, and wondered whether 
I should ever have the pleasure of 
meeting such a celebrity face to face. 
Do you not feel that you have been 
annointed by Ormuzd to be his holy 
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ambassador to all the world — an ambas- 
sador who shall cry, 'Peace! Peace 1 
Peace!' continually and without ceas- 
ing?" 

*Tather,'' exclaimed Sweet Briar with 
holy enthusiasm, ''that is just how I feel! 
And if people won't listen to me, I shall 
cry out so loud that it will split their 
ear-drums and cause them to become 
through fear, superstitious, fearful, and 
peace-desirous like me." One of the 
pictures fell down with a crash to the 
floor, and its glass was smashed to bits; 
but nobody cared ; and the father picked 
up every piece of glass afterward and 
kept it as a souvenir of the wonderful 
orator, but pretended it was part of the 
eye-glasses of Jehovah. 

"The omens are coming fast," re- 
plied the superior quietly. "Ormuzd is 
with us — hallelujah! praise be to An- 
thropomorphic! And a three-hour 
prayer — holy Andrew! what a genius 
you must be. Nowadays there live but 
few men, priests at that, who can pray 
longer than an hour, and seminary pro- 
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fessors find themselves limited to three- 
quarters of an hour by circumstances/' 

"And lack of wind/* added Sweet 
Briar, who wanted to believe that none 
possessed such a plentful stock of that 
article as he — he wanted to tower above 
them all! 

"Some of them by that/* acknowl- 
edged the father, "but not all. Most of 
them could pray longer if they wanted, 
I am sorry to say. Are we not in an age 
of effeminacy, weakness and shallowness? 
Is not the very spine of sacred supersti- 
tion being broken by sacrilegious neg- 
lect?" 

"We are in a bad age," shouted Briar. 
"Why I can hardly find enough money 
to fill the banks!" The wine had begun 
to work upon his poor brains, and he 
had no longer full powers of inhibition. 

"Money does come hard these days," 
said the priest, "but what use have poor 
priests for that? There was a question 
that I wanted to ask you, son, concern- 
ing theology. I like to gather opinions 
and ideas about religious things from 
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the great men whom I meet. Now what 
is your idea of paradise?" 

"My idea of paradise? Why, hem — 
yes, my idea of paradise — let us see." 
For four or five minutes, during which 
time the others remained silent so that 
the orator could collect his wandering 
thoughts, Briar struggled for concentra- 
tion. Then he bellowed: "My idea of 
heaven is this: A place made of gold 
and silver where everybody sits in a 
semicircle, including Ormuzd, and lis- 
tens to the orator." 

"That is indeed interesting," the father 
replied. "And who would be the orator, 
son?" 

"Who but I?" he responded loudly 
with his usual grammatical error. 

Both the father superior and Dom 
Jota, in spite of the latter's grouch, burst 
out laughing. "A veritable paradise — 
for you," the former remarked after 
taking another glass of port and passing 
the bottle. "Now how about purga- 
tory?" 

"Purgatory? That is a place where 
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nobody listens to the orator or gives him 
any money for his speeches." 

"A very clever conception, son. I 
shall have to insert that in my new book 
on cassocklich theology. And hell?" 

"It is a hell of a place!" Briar roared, 
and laughed at his own humor so loud 
that the reverend father became afraid 
for his furnishings. No wonder the ora- 
tor did not dare imbibe much of the 
spirituous! 

"Yes, son, it is, but you need not yell 
quite so loud. You will frighten all the 
little nunnies." 
, "I wouldn't do that for the world," 
exclaimed Briar, whose gallantry was 
almost as great as his voice. "No, not 
for the world. I love the little nun- 
nies!" and he shouted again at his pleas- 
antry, which was surely not in good 
taste this time. His large face had be- 
come purple from portly humor and 
exhilaration. "Hell!" he gasped at the 
beginning of another long, coarse laugh. 
"Why, that must be the place where the 
orators have no chance to talk! Ha hal" 
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The reverend father smiled leniently. 
He had to put on a long, sad, hypocri- 
tical face so much during the week, 
week in week out, that the burlesque 
afforded by the peacemaker caused him 
inward joy. "I think," he said, "that 
our dinner is waiting for us below. Will 
you not come and partake with me?" 

Dom Quick Jota and Sweet Briar 
leaped to their feet with eagerness, the 
former much more agilely than the lat- 
ter. 

"My legs are wobbly and my brain 
whirls," muttered the orator thickly. 
"What can the matter be? I am not 
sick, I hope." 

"Take my arm, son," the father said, 
graciously lending to Briar the needed 
sup-port. They went down arm-in-arm 
to a neat basement dining-room, fol- 
lowed closely by the jealous ex-inter- 
preter of Ironing Pound. There they 
had a pleasant meal consisting of mock- 
turtle soup, lettuce salad, oysters, chicken 
delightfully tender and sweet, mashed 
potatoes, cream gravy, waffles and tarts, 
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apple-pie, coffee, nuts, raisins and claret, 
which made Sweet feel like a new man, 
chuck-full of spirits, and brought tem- 
porary cheer to Dom's sour nature. A 
pretty girl waited on them. She seemed 
pleased to be near the men, and the men 
were pleased to be near her. She sent 
coquettish glances among them, not ex- 
cepting the father superior, with whom 
she was evidently a favorite. 

"A nice little lunch, father," remarked 
Sweet Briar toward the end of the meal, 
smacking his large lips with gusto. 
**You are fortunately situated." 

"This is an exception. I ordered a 
banquet to be spread for your sake, not 
for my own. It has cost me all that I 
had saved for a year and a half, and 
now I shall have to fast for several 
months to make up for it," lied the holy 
father ingenuously, whose large paunch 
and cheeks told another and a different 
tale; and he sighed woefully. 

Most men who have ambitions to be 
millionaires have also the desire to show 
the world what they possess for the sake 
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of the envy thus created; but how dark 
and mean must be the mind and life of 
misers and priests like Sweet Briar and 
this reverend father, who save and hoard 
but do not dare acknowledge! 

"Should you like to see the monas- 
tery?" demanded the priest. "If you do, 
I shall be happy to show you about. 
There may not be much here to interest 
you, but yet again there may." 

"Surely," the travelers replied. So 
they went around the basement first, saw 
the cook, the laundress and waitress, 
with whom they passed a pleasant word 
or two, and the fixtures. Then they 
went up to the main floor, the second 
floor and the third floor. The thing 
that interested Dom Jota most was the 
cell or room that each monk and nun 
lived in; Sweet Briar, the chapel where 
all came together to worship and hear 
speeches. The holy superior (whose 
very title aroused Dom's bile) was foxy 
not to show the visitors his banking de- 
partment, in which was a large safe 
filled with unholy but much worshipped 
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articles of exchange, such as silver and 
gold coins made at the Asu mint, bank- 
notes, treasury- notes, and precious jewels 
of all kinds presented voluntarily (?) 
by hoodwinked devotees for the support 
and maintenance of the institution. No 
indeed, he did not show that. One does 
not have to tell all one knows! 

**We are very poor, dependent upon 
charity for our daily bread," the rev- 
erend man said. "If you ever have any 
money to donate, you will not forget us, 
will you, gentlemen of fame? Although 
we dislike to beg, we are always ready 
to accept." 

"We shall not forget you," lied Sweet 
Briar fervently, and he clutched tightly 
the bank-notes he was at that very 
moment fingering in his pocket, and 
thought how much he loved them. 

"There remains still one room that 
you have not seen." 

"And what is that?" exclaimed the 
two adventurers together. 

"That is the room where we keep our 
sacred relics." 
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"Oh, have you sacred relics?" cried 
Sweet. "I have always had a predilec- 
tion for such things, being so religious 
by nature and bringing-up. Have you 
some very remarkable souvenirs, supe- 
rior father?" 

"Beside other things, we have a skull 
of the Trinity, one of Anthropomor- 
phic's toes, two feet of the cross, a tooth 
of Abraham, and three rattles from the 
tail of the serpent that tempted Eve," 
boasted the latter modestly. "Come this 
way. We charge only twenty-five cents 
a person to see these marvelous relics, 
the sight of which makes every true 
Christian hiappy for life — the money 
goes toward up-keep and the purchase 
of well-authenticated souvenirs of Chris- 
tendom." 

"I — I take your word for it that they 
are most wonderful," stammered the 
oratorical miser hastily. The payment 
iof one twenty-five-cent piece would have 
injured his digestion and prevented 
sleep; and he feared he would be com- 
pelled to shout for his companion as 



well! "I g-guess I don't care to see them 
tonight — those things make me feel all 
crawly. I — I think I'll go to bed, if 
you don't mind father." 

"What — before giving us a speech on 
the subject of peace? or a three-hour 
prayer, my son?" 

Briar opened his cunningly-shut hon- 
est eyes wide at the request. "I thought 
you were poor here?" he said bluntly. 

"What has that got to do with your 
giving us an oration?" retorted the friar 
with a show of irritation. 

"I am afraid you will not be able to 
pay me my price." 

Dom Jota looked at his companion 
shamefully; and the reverend thought 
for a while before answering: "What 
will you charge?" 

"Five hundred pounds," roared the 
orator, throwing his chest out. 

"Think well, my son," the friar said. 
"This is a holy institution built by Or- 
muzd, and it will not redound to your 
reputation to try to jew it like that. 
Think again." 
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The superstitious tight-wad scratched 
his head for fair. He liked neither to 
incur the wrath of great deities of taboo 
nor to speak without receiving his full 
price. Then he answered waver ingly, 
"I will give you a three-quarter length 
speech in my best style for four hundred 
pounds." 

"That is exorbitant," thundered the 
friar. "Do you wish to anger your 
patron saint and divorce yourself from 
the gods?" 

"Three hundred and fifty, father." 

"Think well of it, son," the superior 
said. "I will not stoop to bargain with 
you more. This will be your last chance 
to modify your figure. Name your bot- 
tom price, and prepare to make the 
speech." 

Briar's cupidity overcame his super- 
stitious scruples and fears, believing that 
the monk was yielding to him on account 
of his greatness. "My best offer is this : 
half the speech in my best style for two 
hundred pounds." 

"Very well, son, consider the bargain 
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made and sealed. You will give us your 
famous speech on Peace, at least half of 
it, for two hundred pounds. Your great 
companion stands as a witness to it. I 
will summon our little flock of lambs 
into the chapel." 

Therewith he left his guests and 
went to summon to the sacred hall the 
entire house — monks, nuns, stewards and 
their assistants, and helpers in general 
(not servants — ^we don^t like the word), 
who dared not contradict the command 
of their powerful master given his au- 
thority directly by Ormuzd and the other 
sun gods worshipped by cassocklichs 
and other christians (?). They came in 
flocks at the summons, only too glad for 
a diversion, even though it be a piece of 
buffoonery, to lighten and relieve the 
dreadful monotony of their unhappy 
existence. The host then found the 
travelers; and he ensconced them, safe 
from the religious multitude, with him- 
self upon the platform. 
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CHAPTER XVI 
"Peace r' 
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F\EAR children/* the father superior 
said, "we are fortunate to have in 
our midst tonight two famous men of 
King's Pound, who have been for sev- 
eral years interpreters at large of a big 
newspaper trust besides being special 
agents for other corporations and trusts 
that we have heard of from time to time 
from pilgrims who stop here. Now the 
greater of these two men, Sweet Briar 
(applause from the nuns), is also known 
as an orator of the second water, whose 
speeches are dear at half their price — I 
mean cheap at any price; and we are to 
have the privilege of hearing him ad- 
dress us on the subject of peace. You 
who came to this divine institution to 
avoid the trials, tribulations and failures 
of the wicked world for the sake of per- 
sonal peace, no matter how much you 
might be needed by your country, since 
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you are children of Ormuzd and not of 
Asu, can understand perhaps better than 
anybody else the words of this large- 
bellied sage, whose speeches are being 
sold throughout the kingdom at so much 
per word, just as manure, bricks and 
peanuts are vended. I take great pleas- 
ure in introducing to you my esteemed 
visitor, Sweet Briar.'' 

The poor convicts, who seldom had a 
chance to make a noise, took advantage 
of their opportunity (not because they 
esteemed the orator) to clap fervently 
as if they had been waiting for years to 
hear Briar; and in the midst of this 
acclamation, which he believed firmly 
to be a sign of their appreciation of his 
greatness, the wobbly adventurer rose to 
his massive feet, which had not been 
thoroughly cleaned for several months, 
and were not in orthopedic condition, 
and beaming with unwonted self-satis- 
faction spoke to them thus: — 

"Dear boys and girls, as your worthy 
father said, I am a great orator, and am 
going to address you tonight on the sub- 
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ject Peace. First of all the word peace 
is a doublet of the word piece which 
means part of a thing, and the reason 
for its derivation is this: in a time of 
peace one parts with every thing that is 
noble except money; one parts with 
patriotism, since one tries to get as 
much out of the country without doing 
anything for it as possible; one parts 
with courage and assumes cowardice; 
one parts with common-sense for the 
sake of wearing skirts; one parts one's 
hair; one parts with will-power, inhibi- 
tion, strength, bravery, valiancy, daring, 
and heroism for the sake of crawling 
through life in as small a hole as con- 
venient. 

^Teace is like the piece of ham in a 
sandwich, because it is sandwiched in 
between two wars. We all love peace, 
especially me, because in a time of peace 
I can earn lots of money lecturing about 
it, but in a time of war I have no chance 
for it. Most people are like I — they 
like peace because they are too cowardly 
to think of anything else. 
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''You may say that peace is a delight- 
ful condition or state when we lose our 
manhood and become womanhood. 
Don't you think that is a nice figure? 
Lots of people have complimented me 
on my figure. Yes, I love woman and 
womanhood. Some day, perhaps, when 
the suffragettes win, I may wear petti- 
coats. I love petticoats and often wonder 
why I wear pants 1 I see that most of 
you children wear petticoats — they are 
nice and convenient, aren't they? 

"If we should ever have a war, I 
should be awfully afraid and hide my- 
self in the cyclone cellar until it was all 
over. I hate war. I never want to be 
shot fighting in defence of my country. 
What do I care for my country? All I 
care for is speech making and money 
making, and those lovely things I can 
not do if there is no peace. 

"The other day my companion here 
couldn't make his mule go — ^you know 
he has a nice little mule named Demmy, 
and mine is named Racy. Well, he beat 
him and kicked him and said naughty 
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words to him, but it wouldn't go. Then 
I says, says I, Teace!' and you should 
see that mule stop baulking and start off 
as nice as youse please! I know lots of 
things, Ise do. Yes, I am a bright man ! 
Otherwise people would not pay five 
hundred pounds to hear me, would 
they? 

'Teace is a time when people graft a 
little, waiting for war so that they can 
graft a whole lot more. Peace is a time 
when people think of their bellies, 
their pocket-books, their theaters, their 
schools, and their comforts in general, 
but especially society, so that they can 
have a good time and enjoy themselves 
quite womanly. I love women 1 

'Teace is like a soft snowball, because 
when you throw it at anyone it doesn't 
hurt anyone or arouse their savage tem- 
pers so that they want to hurt you, but 
they only take it as a joke and laugh and 
you have a good time. I love the snow, 
because then I can go sliding with my 
little sled and think of nice things to say 
to people so that they will like me and 
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want me around and give me the cores 
of their apples. I like golden apples 
the best. 

"Of course if I was strong and brave 
and warlike I should love war, because 
then I could get fame by being a great 
general or manufacturer of something 
that the government needs and fleece 
the government without mercy and with- 
out danger of being hanged up for 
fleecing the government, because the Asu 
government is a peace loving institution 
and does not believe in making it hard 
for those who make it hard for it, but 
loves all crooks especially the crooks 
who bleed it, like the doctors they used 
to have who bled their patients and then 
collected their bills afterward in a legal 
way, land had full protection of the 
laws; but I don*t need to go to war and 
become a great general or stay at home 
and make lots of money from the gov- 
ernment fleecing it and the poor soldiers 
who go out to fight for the sake of their 
country,- because I am already a famous 
man and I make plenty of money telling 
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people why I love peace and other nice 
things. If we should have war, wouldn^t 
the money I have in various banks be in 
great danger? Of course I hate war. 

^^But I must be careful not to speak 
too long, because then I might be giving 
too much for my money, and that would 
never do. Oh, I don*t mean that I am 
afraid that youse will get tired of listen- 
ing, because I am not afraid of that. 
Nobody ever got tired of listening to 
me, because I say so many pretty things 
about peace and women. 

"Peace is like a man who owed an- 
other man a black eye because he was a 
bully, but he was a coward and did not 
dare stand up before the other man, and 
every time he saw him coming he sneaked 
around the back way trembling from 
fear, and ran as fast as he could to get 
home, — just the same way I did when I 
was a little boy and a smaller boy struck 
me. My mama took me in her arms, 
and cried hard, and said, ^Dear little 
girl, do not stand up before the naughty 
little boys who want to hurt you, but 



run home just as fast as you can to 
mamal' My mama was good to me. 
Was your mama good to youse child- 
dren? 

"Peace is like a wooden house erected 
by a fool upon a muddy spot. The fool 
does not paint the house, and does not 
repair it, for fear that will cost him too 
much and cause him to draw a few hard- 
earned dollars from his bank, where he 
has all kinds of money collected by all 
sorts of crooked business and miser- 
liness ; and the house falls to pieces rap- 
idly, the foundation totters, the walls sag, 
the windows fall, the clapboards rot, 
the roof becomes punky, and finally the 
whole thing tumbles down with a faint 
crash, but what does the fool care as 
long as he does not have to draw any of 
his money from the bank? 

"Peace be with you children! Never 
fight, even for your rights, for that is 
naughty, and naughtinesses must be done 
away before the wofld can become 
wholly good and give complete appre- 
ciation to its great orators. 
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"Peace is a time when the would-be 
wise become fools, fools idiots, idiots 
crazy, crazy people mad, the mad hope- 
lessly insane, the insane violent, the 
violent raving, the raving weak and 
drooling, the weak and drooling sick 
unto death, and the sick unto death — 

"Children, I must stop. I hope that 
some other time you will want to hear 
the other half of my wonderful speech 
for two hundred pounds more. Pax 
vobiscum/^ 

He stopped, his eyes watering like 
those of a cook who has been peeling 
onions, touched by his own sentiment. 
There was no applause, because the 
monks and nuns were so affected by the 
great man's utterances and tears; at a 
signal from the superior they withdrew 
quietly to their peaceful cells, leaving in 
the chapel only the two adventurers, 
their worthy host, and four stout at- 
tendants dressed in real pants. 

"Let me thank you for your words," 
the master said to Briar when he and 
Dom had descended from the platform. 



^They were very beautiful. May I ask 
what the other half of your speech 
would be about if you gave it?" 

Anticipating another two hundred 
pounds in the near future, Sweet Briar 
grinned from ear to ear. "It would be 
about how in a time of peace one makes 
a big show of preparing Asu defences 
by asking for a little sum of money to 
be spent on obsolete ships, guns and 
ammunition in order to satisfy the 
kickers and pull more wool over blink- 
ing eyes and make a few dollars on the 
side/' 

"That ought to be worth hearing." 

"It surely is, father. Now can I have 
the pay you promised me for the first 
half of my wonderful lecture?" 

"The pay will be given you at once, 
according to the bargain," responded 
the father superior smiling. "Let's see — 
it was to be two hundred pounds, your 
bottom price, was it not?" 

"That's it!" cried the orator joyfully. 

The genial host motioned to the four 
assistants to come forward. They seized 
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the astonished traveler with eight stal- 
wart arms, and turned him turtle, like 
a huge hulk overslapped by the waves. 
Then they began to give him pounds 
upon his bottom, counting the while, 
one after the other in regular rotation, 
until they arrived at two hundred, when 
they stopped and looked inquiringly at 
their commander of the robe. 

"Enough," he said. Let him up." 
Sobbing from fear and pain, the poor 
orator stood upon his pins and rubbed 
his behind and eyes alternately. He 
turned upon Dom, who had watched 
the proceedings with equanimity, in 
hope of finding a champion, but he met 
only a jealous, well satisfied eye. He 
knew not what to say, so wisely kept his 
peace. 

"The bargain was," began the host, 
"for a half-length speech done in your 
best style for two hundred pounds, bot- 
tom price. That is extortionate, son, 
and you should have thought well while 
you had the chance, as I cautioned you. 
You have delivered your part of the 
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bargain, and we have done ours. Are 
you satisfied?" 

^Tes, I am satisfied I" exclaimed 
Sweet Briar eagerly, as the four men 
made a motion to advance upon him. 
^^I am well paid, and will sign a receipt 
in full, if you desire." 

"Keep your receipt," replied the hon- 
est father. "We have our witnesses, 
which is sufiicient for us. You got paid 
in full, all right — your speech was not 
worth half the price." 

"May I retire now?" the orator asked 
plaintively. 

"Certainly, son, any time you say. I 
will conduct you to your room myself." 
So he had the attendants put out the 
lights in the chapel, and then led the 
two heroes, of the first and second water 
respectively, down to their rooms, which 
had been built especially for visitors, a 
little larger than the cells of the pris- 
oners, side by side. "I hope you will 
sleep well and have pleasant dreams," 
he said. "If either of you need any- 
thing, do not hesitate to call, although 




silence and peace are more desirable here 
than much noise of voices." 

The night was now well along, and 
soon the monastery with its human in- 
habitants became as quiet as the outside 
world with all its insects, fish, reptiles, 
birds and animals, who must have their 
rest as well as their swollen-skulled 
brother, the hairless primate. 
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CHAPTER XVII 
DoM Q. JoTA Gets Revenge 

T\OM Q. JOTA could not sleep. He 
was thinking. His mind whirled 
around like the governor of a fly-wheel, 
bent upon revenge. Why did he seek 
revenge, you ask? He had been grieved 
and angered by the attention his inferior 
companion had received. Why could 
he, the chief of the expedition and the 
greatest man of King's Pound and Iron- 
ing Pound, not be the favored one? he 
thought. How unjust that a vulgar ora- 
tor of the second or third class (not to 
mention other classes) should be treated 
with more courtesy, more civility and 
more interest than he, the ex-interpreter 
of the Lonnon lU-ustrated News and 
other Asu papers? It galled him to the 
quick. It made him boil with wrath. It 
turned his eyes to a bright green. It let 
loose a half-pint of pure bile into his 
system. It forced him to plan revenge. 
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Getting out of bed, Jota cast his emer- 
ald eyes about. His fertile, cunning 
brain teemed with plots like a cultured 
consumptive with tuberculosis germs. 
Opening the small closet which he had 
investigated before retiring, he drew 
forth a nun's robe and threw it carefully 
over his pajamas, bringing the hood well 
over his lean, hungry face — the kind of 
face that Shakespeare might have writ- 
ten about in Julius Caesar. 

"Ha!" he chuckled with dark glee. 
"We shall have some fun with this great 
orator over whom all the monks and 
nuns are crazy. The pounding he got 
was good, but it did not come from mc. 
Hi shall not be content huntil Hi 'ave 
'ad my revenge hupon 'im for 'is beastly, 
bally, hegotistical conduct hunbecoming 
han hassistant. Hi should 'ave the 'onour, 
w'atever his to be 'ad 'ere. May Hahri- 
man bassist me." 

Sneaking stealthily out of his room, 
he opened the door of his comrade's 
cell, which, as he expected, he found 
securely locked, by delicately forcing 
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out the key and turning the lock by 
means of a button-hook. He opened it 
cautiously and crept in. Briar was snor- 
ing. There was no other sound. Com- 
ing quietly up to the head of the bed, 
Dom stood there a while gazing down 
on the homely features on the pillow, 
made dimly visible by the light of the 
moon and stars. 

"Hocg — hog, hocg — hog,** came and 
went the pseudo-great fellow*s divine 
breath in loud accents, like the puffing 
of a freight steam-engine laboring up a 
steep grade with a long train of loaded 
cars behind. 

"How shall I begin the perform- 
ance?" Dom queried to himself silently. 
"Shall I caress him on the cheek and 
when he wakes give him a kiss? Yes, 
that is the best way." 

No sooner said than done. 

The tenth caress took effect upon the 
orator*s vacant mind, arousing him to 
semi-pseudo-consciousness (Briar's stupid 
mind seldom got beyond the pseudo 
point). The twelfth stroke caused him 
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to open his drowsy eyes wonderingly, 
dreamily — he was just dreaming that a 
bevy of pretty chorus girls dressed as 
nuns were crowding around him to kiss 
him. The thirteenth — an ominous num- 
ber — made him start Then the pseudo- 
nun bent over and kissed him sarcastic- 
ally upon the lips just above the hole 
where the three teeth used to be before 
the meeting by the wall belonging to 
Van der Beer. 

Now, Briar had divided his bank- 
books, of which he had a great quantity, 
and bills of various denominations, from 
five to a thousand pounds, Asu currency, 
into two parts before retiring. One half 
he left in his clothes and the other he 
placed carefully under his pillow, so 
that in case burglars came in he might 
save at least a half of his dear ones. 
When he saw the dark form of the 
jealous cx-interpreter, looming up thinly 
by his bedside, bend over and touch him 
on the lips, he imagined in his stupid 
subnormal condition, that it was a bur- 
glar come with a cornucopia full of 



chloroform to dope him and take his 
cash. 

"Wow!" he hollered. "Help! Mur- 
der! Thieves! Burglars! Help! Help!" 

Just as the freight engine toots with 
its great whistle as a signal to the crew 
in the rear that has gone back to place 
or remove a red light, or mischievously 
to wake the people of a town that is 
passed in the dead of night from their 
pleasant slumbers and dreams; the 
shrieks ascend into the silent air and 
frighten the very corpses in the near-by 
cemetery, shaking the quivering ether 
with horrid waves and sending up clouds 
of hot, vapory steam: — so Sweet Briar, 
the famous orator, howled and whistled, 
throwing out clouds of spit through the 
opening between his teeth, drenching 
the fake nun almost to the skin, and 
arousing the whole monastery. 

"Wow! Ooh! Aw! Help! Jesu-Maria! 
Murder! Assistance!" he shouted like a 
madman, pressing against the pillow 
with the back of his hard-shelled cocoa- 
nut with all his might and main to 
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prevent the burglar from getting the 
concealed money and books. 

"Shut your jaws!" Dom commanded 
in no gentle tone. "You will have the 
whole house up here in a minute." 

The orator could not stop, however, 
on account of his great inertia, which 
forced him, willy-nilly, to continue 
whatever he was doing — whether some- 
thing or nothing. 

"Take that! and that!" then cried 
Jota, mad as blazes, and struck Briar on 
the mouth almost as hard as he could. 
Not being a strong man, he did no great 
harm, but caused the bellower to holler 
still louder than before, since now he 
was sure the burglar was going to kill 
him. Again and again Jota hit, hoping 
at last to silence him and finding it an 
amusing way to relieve the agony of 
envy that rankled in his vitals, from his 
liver to the external orifice of his larger 
intestine. 

The sound of running steps came to 
Dom*s cautious ears. With a quick — 
inconceivably quick — motion he threw 
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off the nun^s garment and cast it under 
the bed. 

"What's all this noise about?" ex- 
claimed the watchman as he breathlessly 
entered the door. 

"Why this racket?" demanded the 
father superior, who came close at the 
watchman's heels, clad in Nox's cas- 
sock. 

Dom Q. Jota drew himself to his full 
height. 

"I do not wonder that you were 
alarmed at the noise," he commenced 
slyly. "I came in here to talk over some 
very important business with my com- 
rade — concerning tomorrow's journey, 
since we must start away in the morn- 
ing; and he, awaking suddenly from 
slumber, mistook me for a burglar. I 
tried to quiet him, but it did no good. 
The poor fellow feels pretty bad about 
it. You will excuse him, won't you? 
His mind isn't so quick as it ought to be 
— awfully stupid when he first wakes up. 
I suppose I should have informed him 
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before going to bed that I had some im- 
portant business to talk over with him/' 

"It's a pretty business," growled the 
father with a dark look. By this time a 
number of inmates had collected at the 
door. "Get out of here and go to bed!" 
he cried, turning towards the curious 
ones angrily. "Nobody is hurt. Go 
along!" 

Dom saw at once that danger lay 
ahead in the breakers, and he tried an- 
other tack. Reaching for Sweet Briar's 
coat, he felt in the pockets, aided by the 
light of the watchman's lantern, and 
fished out several bank-books and lots of 
treasury-notes. 

"Here," he said, before Sweet Briar 
could collect his thoughts so to speak^ 
"take this for your orphans, dear 
father superior," handing him a note 
for a hundred pounds. "Here is for 
your promptness and courage, watch- 
man." The latter received twenty 
pounds. To several assistants who re- 
mained to give their assistance in case 
of need he gave liberally, too. Then he 
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waved them out with a commanding 
gesture which he had learned at King's 
Pound. "We will talk together alone 
now, with your permission," he said. 

''Pax vobiscum," replied their host, 
over whose broad face a happy expres- 
sion had passed. ^^Benedicte. Dormite 
bene/' 

He went out after his guards, and 
closed the door softly. 

Dom glanced at his friend, who had 
not attempted to rise or say a single 
word. Sweet Briar was sobbing! 

"Don't take it so hard, Sweet," he 
soothed, patting him on the head as a 
huntsman caresses a wounded dog. "You 
can easily earn that much in a few min- 
utes when we get to Nuts-co." 

He picked up the nun's robe so that 
Briar could not see what it was, and 
immediately returned to his own room, 
where he hung the garment up in the 
closet where he found it, and crawled, 
cheerfully cynical, into bed; and he 
slept like a mud turtle. 
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CHAPTER XVIII 

Hurrah for Nuts-co! 

TTHE next morning, the day being 
* clear and beautiful, our heroes set 
out on their journey after a pleasant 
breakfast with the father superior, that 
amiable host, who appeared to have no 
rancor in his heart on account of Briar's 
disturbance, having forgiven it like a 
real cassocklich. 

"How far is it to Nuts-co?" asked 
Briar. 

"Not very far," his companion replied. 

"But how far?" 

"I don't know." 

That silenced Sweet for a while. 
Then he spoke again. "Tell me, if a 
man in a position is too lazy, stupid, 
mean, stingy, or foolish to do a thing 
that he ought to do, and he finally is 
compelled to try to do it because people 
force him to do it, should he get any 
credit for it?" 
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"Why, no," Dom answered quickly, 
"no credit is due him for that All he 
deserves is kicks. Why do you ask? 
What were you thinking of?" 

"Oh, nothing special," the orator 
said. "I was just wondering." 

"Wonder ahead. You will have lots 
of chance to wonder in Nuts-co." 

"Is that so?" ejaculated he of the 
large paunch, lowering with eager 
movement the dirty handkerchief from 
his swollen eyes. He had been crying 
all night, unable to sleep from worrying 

about his lost pounds. 

"Yes, it is so. I have heard that the 
inhabitants of Nuts-co are very devils. 
Wild animals are nothing compared to 
them. They kill, slay, slaughter, and 
torture just as you would suck a lolly- 
pop." So said Dom with a side glance 
at Briar to see what effect it would have 
upon him. 

"Good Ormuzd!" he cried, turning 
pale as a ghost. "Let us retrace our 
steps at once!" 
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He stopped his mule and started to 
go back. 

"Come on — don't be a coward," 
snapped the leering interpreter. "You 
have no steps to retrace — they all belong 
to your mule. If you go back, they will 
surely mob you." 

"Mob me? What for?" bellowed the 
unhappy fellow, fairly shivering now. 

"For malpractice and general asinin- 
ity. An Asu mob is more to be feared 
when it gets going than even the devils 
of Nuts-co. Hadn't you better come 
along with me and run your chances. 
Sweet?" 

"If you say so, I will," Sweet sobbed. 
"Boo-hoo! Oh, why did you drag me 
out of my comfortable apartment into 
this miserable journey! My behind is 
sore, and my poor head aches as if it 
would split— oh dear, oh dear!" 

"There is gold, and there is silver, too, 
in Nuts-co," replied Dom. 

The light that had fled, apparently 
forever, from Briar's stern, grand- 
motherish face returned quickly, like an 
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electric lamp that has been put out but 
relighted by a touch of the button. 

"I — I am n-not af-fraid," he stam- 
mered with forced boldness. "I will 
follow you gratefully, Dom. Thank 
you for bringing me." He smiled 
through his flowing tears, just as the 
sunshine forces its golden way through 
the showers that have ceased to fall. 

So they continued their expedition 
Many times Sweet wanted to scold Dom 
for giving away his money to the father 
superior and the watchman and the rest, 
but he decided each time the thought 
came up that it was much more political 
not to mention it. There are times, you 
know, when we must humor our leader, 
no matter how much he may irritate us. 
"Follow the leader" is the chief motto 
of Asu, just as it is of the sheep that 
graze upon the hillsides — poor, dumb 
brutes! Say, let's play "follow the 
leader!" Let's put everything we have 
that's precious into his hands, and then 
follow him wherever he goes downhill 
and downhill, and defend him woman- 
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fully! Sweet Briar was political, all 
right — when it came to silver and gold. 
This is what he did say: 

"Didn't you bring any bank-books 
with you, Dom?'' 

The latter did not deign a reply. 

"I say, Dom Jota," repeated the per- 
sistent, inertial orator, "did you bring 
your bank-books with you?" 

The leader of the unholy expedition 
turned upon his follower fiercely, and 
replied with venom, "What's that to 
you?" 

"Nothing, I reckon," said the plain 
man weakly. 

"You mind your business and I'll 
mind mine." 

"Very well, sir," Briar answered, 
quite humbled. 

They went on without any important 
adventures, except that once Racy's girth 
broke under the great strain imposed 
upon it, and Sweet was thrown to the 
ground. He had no bones broken, how- 
ever. 

"How shall we know when we come 
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to the international boundary line?^' 
asked Sweet of his wise guide. 

"By a stone post bearing in hog-Latin 
the inscription, 'The End of Asu/ We 
can hardly miss it. It is very plain, they 
say.'' 

"Ah, yes, certainly. I should not like 
to cross the line without knowing it. It 
will be a great event in our famous 
lives, will it not?" 

"Indeed, sweet Sweet, it will be that; 
and we will honor the line by crossing 
it." 

"Do you really think so?" exclaimed 
Briar with enthusiasm. 

"I am positive of that," said Jota with 
forced indifference. "Some day they 
may erect another post of stone bearing 
an inscription something like this : 'This 
marks the spot where the great Jota 
came over sixty years ago, to find adven- 
ture in Nuts-co! " 

"And what about I?" demanded the 
orator somewhat crestfallen. 

"What about you?" 

"Yes." 
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"What about it?" 

"I mean, will my name not be there 
on the post, too?" 

Dom Q. Jota sneered for fully five 
minutes before answering. Then he 
said with evident sarcasm, "You are my 
assistant My name will include yours. 
And what more do you want?" 

Sweet thought it best not to start a 
quarrel with his ill-tempered guide just 
at the cross-line, so he replied softly, "I 
could not ask for anything else, sir." 
Thus he bought peace. 



"There! what is that?" cried the 
orator. 

"Is it the boundary?" demanded Jota 
with a flush of excitement coming to his 
thin, sallow cheeks that had so long 
cheated the god of good-humor out of 
his birth-right. 

"It must be!" Sweet shouted, waving 
his hands abov& his head and cheering 
as if he was attending a base-ball game 
with the score a tie. Behold, a turkey- 
ass 
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buzzard flying high over their heads in 
search for carrion (perhaps it mistook 
Sweet Briar for such — quien sabe?) 
fell to the ground like a whizzing stone, 
killed instantly by the vibrations sent 
upward by the orator's bellows. 

"A comet!" exclaimed Dom. "Our 
auspices are favorable." 

"How do you make that out?" Sweet 
queried, looking very disconsolate. 

"Make what out?" 

"That omens are favorable. It was a 
sign from heaven, sure enough — sent to 
us by Anthropomorphic, doubtlessly. 
But I am afraid — " 

"Afraid of what?" sneered Dom, 
glancing furtively about. 

"Afraid that is a sign of misfortune 
for us." 

"You're a big boob!" Dom exploded 
wrathfully. "Do you want to ruin our 
expedition on the border?" 

"What have I done?" demanded Briar 
with an injured air. 

"You gave the omen an unpropitious 
interpretation," snapped his sour guide. 
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"Do you want to queer the whole 
thing?" 

"How can I queer anything? If the 
omen was unfavorable, what have I to 
do with it?" Sweet asked folding his 
hands submissively. 

"Haven't you studied history?" 

"A little." 

"A little! I guess you don't know 
anything about it. I am the only man 
of King's Pound who knows history," 
said Dom boastfully. "When an auspice 
seems to be bad, one must quickly change 
it by sophistry into a helpful one. Did 
not Willie the Norman stumble on Eng- 
lish soil, but pick himself up instantly 
with both hands full of English dirt, 
saying to his followers, who stupidly, 
just like you, thought the omens were 
not good: *See 'ow Hi 'ave Hingland 
hin my 'ands!' And likewise when Jules 
Verne, the Roman emperor, crossed the 
Rubicund, and fell on his cheek by the 
bank, he jumped to his feet crying, *Sol- 
diers and harlots (for there were more 
harlots in those days than soldiers), the 
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ground of Rome comes up to meet me!' 
So did the greasy Alexander, originator 
of Alexander's rag-time band, when he 
slipped on a piece of banana in front of 
Tarship, make the auspices seem fine. 
If you knew history better, you would 
have been a better interpreter." 

Sweet Briar winced. "My friend," 
said he, "we must not waste our precious 
time slamming each other on the border. 
I could say lots of sharp things to you, 
if I dared, but I love peace too well to 
do it. I am a peace-maker. Let us 
press onward and wave a fond farewell 
to Asu, our dear mother land which we 
may see no more. I somehow don't feel 
well." 

"Bosh and fiddlesticks!" exclaimed 
Dom Q. Jota coarsely, for which we 
must apologize, since our gentle, well- 
bred, high-minded, unimaginative, pure, 
unspotted^ clean, chaste and modest 
readers (all our readers are that, of 
course) do like not such vulgar coarse- 
ness, which makes them shiver to the 
marrow from disgust. "Put on a bold 



face, friend, and follow me into the 
noble, peaceful land of Nuts-co, where 
silver and gold flow like the honey in 
new Jerusalem." 

"Aha!" shouted Sweet in answer, sud- 
denly shaken from his gloomy mood by 
the chink of precious metal in his mind's 
eye (never mind the mixture of metal- 
phors). "Onward to Nuts-co!" 

Pressing his heels against poor Racy's 
tired sides, he urged it at highest speed 
— which was not great, since mules can 
go backward faster than forward, fol- 
lowed by his leading companion, who, 
vexed at the idea of his assistant's getting 
ahead of him, pushed Demmy to the 
limit. They were neck and neck, just at 
the line, when a most peculiar thing 
Occurred. 
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CHAPTER XIX 
Over the Line 

A S the fore hooves of the two mules 
*^ touched the edge of the interna- 
tional boundary line together, they 
stopped short, as if rooted to the won- 
derful soil of Asu, which is as dirty as 
the soil of any other country, and as a 
natural result their riders became pro- 
jected forward (you remember they 
were always going forward) like stone 
from a catapult. They fell on their 
faces in Nuts-co. Wasn't that remark- 
able? While they lay there perfectly 
inert, the mules brayed and then trotted 
back into the heart of Asu, where they 
had been born and bred. 

At length our heroes, of first and 
second water respectively, managed to 
sit up. They faced each other. A loony 
laugh escaped from the voluminous lips 
of the orator. 

"Are you laughing at me?" demanded 
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Jota angrily, getting ready to strike him 
wth a horrid sneer. 

"No, I was not laughing at you, 
Dom." 

"What were you laughing at, then?" 
Dom said testily. 

"A funny thought came to my mind. 
Isn't it queer that we are sixty years 
ago I" 

"You're positively nutty," Jota replied 
as he got up on his feet and began to 
rearrange his seven garments, which the 
fall had disarranged. Your ideas are 
not much. I might as well have brought 
along a big, fat pig as you. Sweet." 

The latter sighed sadly. "It was 
your own fault, Dom. You picked me 
out as your companion and asked me to 
come with you. Must you cast slurs at 
me now, when we are in trouble?" 

"Well, shut up and come along. The 
sun is hot. We can not stay here. Our 
mules have gone back on us, and it won't 
pay to follow them. We must go ever 
onward. Where is the trail?" 

"Over that way," said Briar, pointing 
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to the southwest with his left hand 
while he massaged and reshaped his 
nose. "Is that your motto, too?" 

"Let us walk and talk at the sanie 
time. What motto do you refer to?" 

"Why, ever onward/* 

"Yes," replied Dom Jota, pointing in 
a melodramatic way toward the sky, 
"ever onward until we come face to face 
with the three heads of the trinity. Is 
he not my fathers? And am I not their 
son? Onward, is my motto — ever on- 
ward. My soul burns to do lofty things 1 
How noble my ambitions and my con- 
cepts are!" 

His cheap sentiment brought sym- 
pathetic tears to the eyes of his admiring 
companion, who really thought that 
whatever Dom did was grand. 

"If you go before I, will you not pur- 
chase a reserved seat for me near you?" 
begged Sweet longingly. 

Dom assumed a sanctimonious expres- 
sion that was as far from being natural 
to him as a duck is from being a lamb. 
"Alas, friend," he said, folding his thin 
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hands as in prayer, "we may never meet 
on the beautiful shore. We may never 
meet!" 

"Why not?" Briar quavered. 
"If I go up and you go down — " 
That was all Sweet heard, because he 
thrust his clumsy fingers into his ears to 
keep from hearing more. "I will not go 
down!" he screamed frantically. "Not 
even if Anthropomorphic himself tells 
me to! What have I done to go down? 
Have I not always been a peacemaker? 
Have I not salted away much money for 
Ormuzd's use? Have I not orated well? 
Have they not told me I made finer 
speeches than St. Paul himself? Will I 
not be honored in the hereafter by own- 
ing a seat in the family circle, right by 
the triple paternity?" Thus he bel- 
lowed, apparently convinced that all 
would be well with him; but a keen 
observer would have seen at once that 
he was trying to fight away fearful 
doubts by talking thus. More than one 
person in this world has done similarly: 
chased away unhappiness by making 
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black look white, through cheap sophis- 
try, self-deceit, and wilful imaginations. 

Dom made an imperious, sneering 
gesture meaning that they must continue 
on their way without further ranting. 
So Briar removed his fingers from his 
ears and trudged along wearily beside 
his guide. They had not gone far when 
they heard a gunshot and saw two armed 
horse-men, clad in leather, riding rap- 
idly toward them. 

"What in the name of Ahriman is 
this?" Briar exclaimed in alarm. 

"Be polite to them at any cost," Dom 
commanded. 

They drew near and pulled up. 

^^Kiensonstades?" Briar thought they 
said, and he shook his curly head in dis- 
may ; but Dom Q. Jota, who, as we have 
said, could read and speak many lan- 
guages fluently, answered politely, — 

''No sotros summers on the way asta 
Nuts- CO, gabalyaros." 

''Vennen da Asur 

''Da k otro place, seen your ace?'* 
Dom gabbered easily, quite proud to be 
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able to converse with them so perfectly 
in their own lingo. 

The rest of it we will translate into 
George's English, which is more famil- 
iar to our readers, however linguistic 
they may be, than Nuts-con. 

"You are our prisoners," one of the 
leather riders said. "Have you any 
weapons on your persons?" 

"We have no weapons," Dom an- 
swered oilily, "and we should like to 
know why we are your prisoners." 

"We are patrols of the border, and 
have orders to bring to head-quarters all 
stray pullets caught coming over the 
line. If you attempt to escape, we shall 
be obliged to shoot you. Otherwise you 
will not be molested. Your names?" 

Dom gave them, and then asked, "Is 
it far to head-quarters?" 

"Four miles." 

"Can we not ride with you? It is 
very hot, and we are tired. I will make 
it worth your while, gentlemen of the 
patrol." 

"You can ride in front of me, then," 
added the heavier of the two. 365 



''And that big, fat hog can ride in 
front of me/' added the smaller rider 
coarsely (aren't we properly shocked?). 
"Only I will charge twice as much as 
the other." 

"All right," acquiesced the haughty 
ex-interpreter, who had cleverly con- 
cealed his sneers for the occasion. "We 
will be generous with you for your 
kindness in protecting us from the bul- 
lets of the border. Was that you shoot- 
ing just a few minutes ago?" 

"Yes, we shot an Asu man over there." 

The adventurers trembled in their 
boots, which luckily were hanging down 
by the horses' sides. This was not the 
kind of reception they had expected in 
Nuts-co — they, the famous Dom Q. Jota 
of the royal Spanish name and Sweet 
Briar of more democratic lineage but 
more oratorical famel 

The foxy rascal from King's Pound 
quickly recovered his equilibrium. He 
leaned back and whispered some words 
in Nuts-con to his co-centaur, who in 
turn said a few words in the same dialect 
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to his friend. The latter immediately 
placed his right hand, while holding the 
lines with his left, into Briar's side- 
pocket, which always sagged heavily, 
and drew forth a roll about twice the 
size of a 10 gauge shotgun shell. 

^^Estes parmeeel?'* he asked, waving 
it politely in the air toward his friend 
and then toward himself. 

''See, see,'* Dom answered. 

''Mooch-ass grass yas, seen your aceT 
both patrolmen exclaimed. 

"No eye pork a/' Dom said gra- 
ciously. 

The joke of it was that the poor orator 
(we use poor only in the figurative 
sense, of course) did not know what was 
going on. He was trying to wonder 
thickly what would happen to him at 
headquarters, and whether an extem- 
poraneous speech delivered gratis would 
bring favor; and he did not feel the 
border-line assassin pull out his roll of 
eagles at the word of Dom Jota, whose 
idea was to put himself in good with the 
Nuts-cons at his assistant's expense. 
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Why not? Don't feel bad, reader — 
Sweet Briar had plenty more of that 
roly-poly. 

They arrived at head-quarters. The 
adventurers were conducted before a 
gilt-edged Nuts-con whose title was 
General of the Border. He much re- 
sembled one of those old-fashioned 
headsmen who took the job for the love 
of it, not for the money. He questioned 
them sharply. Dom Jota and the patrol- 
men answered briefly. The general 
seemed satisfied. He rubbed his black 
whiskers, and said: 

"It is evident that we have here not 
ordinary but extraordinary personages. 
Nuts-co is honored. But what is there 
in it for me?" 

Dom had not studied politics at King's 
Pound for nothing. Bowing low, he 
made answer. "Grand sir (we are in- 
terpreting into George's English), you 
ask what there is in it for you. You have 
a right to ask that — for are you not the 
General of the Border? If you consider 
the gift sufficient, I will present to you 
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bank-notes payable at the Asu treasury 
to the amount of two thousand pounds, 
George's sterling, and my affable com- 
panion, whose speeches are rated at the 
value of five hundred pounds an hour, 
will speak to you as long as you wish." 

Of course Sweet Briar did not com- 
prehend a word of what they said. 

"You are very generous men," said 
the border villain with a pleased expres- 
sion, "and I will repay you in kind. We 
shall accept your offer with pleasure. 
Tell your famous oratorical to speak to 
us for five or ten minutes. Ho-say will 
interpret for me." 

So Jota informed his companion, who 
arranged them in a semicircle, just like 
paradise, with the bloodthirsty general 
in the center, and began: 

"Dear compatriots," he said with a 
winning beam at the aforesaid general, 
of whom he had already conceived a 
mortal fear, "I am tickled to have a 
chance to speak to you today. We may 
be separated soon, so why not make the 
best of our friendly meeting? It is 
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lovely to see you all. You may wonder 
what brought Mr. Jota and I here. It 
was altruism, sirs — pure, undiluted, un- 
adulterated altruism. We came all the 
way from King's Pound in order that we 
might be of some assistance to our dear 
fellows in Nuts-co, with whom we claim 
a sort of relationship. You ask what 
relationship? Ha — I see the inquiry 
writ upon your faces. Why, the rela- 
tionship, not of blood, but of money 1 
Hal You love money. We love money. 
Therefore we are brothers. Is it not so? 
No? It is true. We are brothers — Or- 
muzd be praised I Hallelujah! Who is 
happier nor me than to be with you? 
Fame? What is fame? I have had 
that in large quantities, but now I am 
looking for money. I hope, that you 
sirs, will get all the fame and money 
that me has, and will be happy in the 
possession of it. For what in the end is 
greater than money? Except I. 

"Now I mustn't talk too long, because 
you might be getting more than your 
money's worth; but I will say a word 
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about peace. Peace, gentlemen, is the 
greatest thing in the world, because in a 
time of peace money flows more freely 
and business — without which our souls 
would be but trash — is at a high tide. 
Always vote for peace, sirs, and you will 
always be happy, besides making me 
very happy. I love peace ! Now wasn't 
that a nice little oration for a famous 
man like I to make?" 

^^Dees curse Oh maas air mose Oh!'' 
exclaimed all the Nuts-cons when the 
great man sat down in the chair pro- 
vided for him. 

"What did they say?" Sweet queried, 
turning to Dom with terror spreading 
over his magnificent features. "Are they 
cursing me?" 

"No. They are pleased by your won- 
derful speech." 

"Oh!" the orator ejaculated, smiling 
with pride. "Yes, it was a wonderful 
speech, wasn't it?" 

"Grand." 

"Don desta I dinner oh?'' demanded 
the general growlingly, like a bad mastiff 
full of teeth. 971 



''See! Seer shouted the other Nuts- 
cons savagely. ''Don desta I dinner oh? 
K ma ten see no den^ 

"They demand two thousand pounds 
as a ransom," Dom said to Sweet hastily. 
"Give it to them quickly. Otherwise 
they will kill you." 

The general's interpreter nodded. 

"Your godl" cried the poor fellow 
(remember we use poor here only in 
the figurative sense), clutching at his 
throat to keep away Adam's apple- 
plexy, to which he was prone, being 
large throated and a hearty eater. "Your 
god I What shall I do?" His senses 
seemed to be paralyzed. 

"You will hand over to them two 
thousand pounds, and quickly at that. 
Do you want to sit there and be slaugh- 
tered like a bull calf?" 

"N-n-no-ol I-Fll g-giv-ve it-t-t t-t- 
to-o th-them-m-m 1" chattered the bam- 
boozled orator, with his limbs shaking 
as if strung on wires. 

He fished in his inner coat-pocket and 
drew out a big wad of thousand-pound 
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Asu treasury-notes, from which he drew 
two and one extra for good measure, 
fearing in his drules that if he did not 
they might fleece him of all he had and 
kill him in the bargain. 

"Th-there," he said, passing the money 
to the general, "w-w-ith m-my c-com- 
pliments." 

^'Moo chow bwa nor grunted the 
border villain." 

''Moo chow bwa no!" shouted the 
other Nuts-cons gleefully. 

"Now may we go?" Dom Q. Jota in- 
quired gently. 

"I will go with you," answered the 
general in Nuts-con. Dom did not 
know whether to look happy or not until 
the executioner continued (wasn't that 
a remarkable coincidence — the man of 
execution bordering on rascality talking 
to a rascally executioner of the border in 
his own tongue!) : "There is not far 
from here, in the province of Carrajo, a 
town named Caramba. They need a 
mayor and chief of police, having shot 
their former, mayor and chief of police 
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a few days ago for too much grafting. 
Of course they want for mayor a man 
of executive ability, which I think you 
possess, sir, judging from your nose, and 
for chief a large person with a peaceful 
temperament who will not interfere too 
much with the natives and their way of 
doing things — just the sort of man your 
oratorical companion seems to me to be. 
What do you say to it?" 
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CHAPTER XX 

Must Great Men Die? 

POR a moment the great man was 
* taken aback. He thought the mat- 
ter over quickly, however, without men- 
tioning it to Sweet, who he knew would 
protest strongly against accepting such 
a position. It wasn't exactly what he 
was looking for but perhaps it would 
lead to something higher, something 
greater — some post where he could 
get all the money he wanted with- 
out being suspected or in danger of 
being shot for it. "Great ventures and 
gain without any risks" was one of his 
chief mottoes. Oh, he was foxy! Then 
he replied in the foreign language that 
to Sweet was but Greek: — 

"Honored and distingushed general 
of the border, we can but accept your 
esteemed offer, which we highly prize. 
Will you lead us to the town of Car- 
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amba? Shall we be compelled to be- 
pome naturalized?" 

"I will conduct you in person. There 
are so many bushwhackers near the bor- 
der than to go alone would be highly 
dangerous. It will not be necessary for 
you to become naturalized, since it is as 
easy to shoot Asuns as Nuts-cons — per- 
haps easier, because they do not seem to 
have much courage these days — not half 
so much as sixty years ago. Then they 
were like wild-cats; but now they are 
like tame Tabbies — it is almost a shame 
to shoot them. Their flesh is rank, too 
— just like old bills that have been 
passed from hand to hand and pocket 
to pocket until they are dirty and stink- 
ing, so nobody cares to eat them, except 
of course the vultures. Come along, 
and we will get the positions for you. 
There is plenty of cash in it for men 
who don't want to graft too much." 

"What do you call plenty of cash?" 
inquired the wealthy leader of the ad- 
venturous expedition. "You know the 
standards vary." 
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"Yes, I know the standard very well," 
the chief of the border answered, mis- 
understanding Dom, who sometimes 
made mistakes {our heroes do make 
mistakes, reader) in his use of Nuts-con. 
"It is reputed to be a very wealthy com- 
pany. We receive a little present from 
it occasionally. You asked what I call 
plenty of cash. Why, a million or two 
a year. That suit you, sir?" 

"As a starter, yes," said Jota, who 
thought it politic not to appear too 
easily satisfied. 

"Come along, then," commanded the 
general. 

He placed them upon real burros, 
from which the mule has degenerated, 
and rode with them upon a bay stallion 
to the beautiful town of Caramba, where 
he introduced them at once to the more 
distinguished personages and had them 
duly installed. 

The installation services were grand. 
Jota made a short speech of acceptance, 
which was apropos and neat, full of 
historical references, which pleased the 
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people; and Brother Briar gave them 
one of the most extraordinary lectures 
the world has ever heard — beat Demos- 
thenes all to a shoddy frazzle. He 
touched the hearts of the Nuts-cons of 
Caramba so that they swore a great oath 
not to torture him if they ever should 
feel obliged to put him out of the way 
for his money, of which they well knew, 
^rom what the general of the border 
told them, that he possessed a great 
quantity, commeasurable with his tre- 
mendous corpus. He talked for three 
hours, and stopped only because the 
people got tired of listening. We would 
never have got tired of listening, would 
we? But do not worry — we have 
neither time nor inclination to repro- 
duce it here. The book is almost fin- 
ished, and we must hasten against our 
will to its tragic end. 

The two heroes, of first and second 
quality respectively, performed their 
noble offices for a while without the 
people of Caramba's realizing what 
fakirs they really were; but finally the 
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Nuts-cons, who, wild as they are, are not 
half so dull and preoccupied as the fools 
of Asu, got next to their bluffv-their 
chief stock-in-trade — and ordered them 
off to the shambles. It hurts us to write 
about it, but we must be true to the facts 
and relate the story just as it came to us 
through the chronicles. Should we alter 
a single detail, we should be guilty of 
fibbing, which is not nice for a writer 
of fiction, is it? 

Alas that men can not go on bluffing, 
grafting, deceiving, hoodwinking, steal- 
ing, sneering, hiding, pretending, dis- 
sembling, monkey-shining, conniving, 
winking, fattening the pocket-book, rat- 
tling the vocal cords, tying empty 
bundles, playing April fool, mincing, 
dawdling, riding the mule backwards, 
garbling, disguising, shuffling, fabricat- 
ing, perjuring, duping, gulling, glossing, 
counterfeiting and sending ultimatums 
to Nuts-cons forever! 

Dom and Sweet, to whom we must 
soon say farewell, in great alarm, as 
befitting the greatness of their person- 
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ages, sent word to the king of Asu that 
they were in danger and wouldn't he use 
his influence to set them free and give 
them protection, which they as citizens 
of Asu still were entitled to. They paid 
enough to have the message taken to the 
royal house, too; but it helped them 
very little. The king-president of Asu 
sent back a very polite note saying that 
he was busy and could not attend to 
their affairs, but that he would send a 
mild and formal complaint to the gov- 
ernment of Nuts-con just as soon as they 
were assassinated. Luckily for Asu the 
.king-president was a man of peace, con- 
verted once by Sweet Briar through one 
of his masterly lectures. 

So they took Dom and Sweet out to 
the wall blindfolded at sunrise, accom- 
panied by the firing-squad. Now it 
may well be that the seven wonderful 
garments of Dom Q. Jota and the great 
layers of fat around Sweet Briar's vitals 
saved them from being entirely slaugh- 
tered. As the chronicle from which wc 
have drawn this story stopped at this 
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horrible point, we must stop too. It 
wouldn't be right to go on, would it? 
If we go on, it would be to tell another 
story, quite fictitious, about Dom Quick 
Jota and his comrade Sweet Briar resur- 
rected; but that would depend entirely 
upon the success of this piece of history. 
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